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THE PRESENT SITUATION! 





By CHARLES E. Younc 


For the thing which I greatly feared is come upon me, and that 
which I was afraid of is come unto me. Job, iii, 25. 


"THE genesis of this address is to be found in the many addresses 
that for more years than some of us care to admit have been 
delivered before assembled teachers of languages. The discussion 
of specific classroom problems and the presentation of the results 
of learned investigation are not here included. The addresses 
referred to are, then, those dealing with the more general aspects 
of the teaching and study of foreign languages. The makers of 
these addresses fall easily into two groups, the first composed of 
such persons as deans, presidents, superintendents, and teachers 
of subjects not linguistic; the second is made up of ourselves. Of 
the first group not much need be said, for, from the very nature 
of the case, their remarks are often perfunctory, being confined 
to words of greeting and polite expressions of interest and good- 
will. On occasions like the present we do not expect to hear 
adverse criticism from such as they. Indeed, at times they are 
over-generous. Of the second group, ourselves, more is to be said. 
One impression that is left by the addresses of the second group 

is that there are many, too many, Jeremiahs among us. If this is 
not literally true, at least too many elect to assume this rdle when 
they arise to address their fellow teachers. The significance of the 
citation at the head of this paper is now evident and should be 
borne in mind as the theme develops. Full many an address 


1 Presidental address at meeting of Modern Language Teachers of Middle West 
and South held in Chicago, May 12, 13, 1922. 
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views with alarm the ills that beset our path. More than one 
speaker points out what evils will overtake us unless we do this or 
that. A gloomy brother reads to us shudder-inspiring figures 
showing how much less foreign language instruction was offered 
or taken in a given city or state in 1920 than in 1916. Another 
feels it his duty to defend the study of foreign languages. Again, 
we are taken to task for the poor teaching we do and the deplorable 
results of our efforts. Parenthetical recognition may here be 
given to critics who do not speak before our own meetings. These 
critics are loud in their opinions, the volume of sound often varying 
inversely with the competence of the critic. They form two 
classes. There is the business man who finds that a clerk who 
had two years of Spanish five years before, is not able to handle 
Spanish correspondence or sell goods in Brazil. He may have 
forgotten that Spanish is not the language of Brazil. He is very 
ready to say that foreign language study is of no value because 
it has not produced the results he wants. We have with us also 
the educational theorists who are now sitting in judgment on all 
subjects on the program and endeavoring to tell us the value of 
everything down to the last unit. Their influence is powerful, 
and at present they have the public ear. In some cases they do us 
great harm. Of them, more hereafter. 

Yes. All this is true. Why not face the facts? If we are 
attacked we must defend ourselves. Evils do beset us. In some 
sections there has been a falling off in the number of students. 
Some of our teaching is poor and the results are pitiful. Should 
we imitate that noble bird, the ostrich? Blinking a situation does 
not change it. All of which is very true. It is not at all the pur- 
pose of this paper to blink anything. But there is certainly 
another angle from which to view our affairs, and it is to this that 
your attention is now invited. Briefly, there is among us too 
much uncalled for pessimism and too little reasonable optimism. 

Platitudinous as it may sound, do not forget that thoughts are 
things; der Traum ein Leben. The frequent consideration of our 
status through indigo-tinted glasses has two unfortunate results: 
it is discouraging to ourselves; it invites others to share our views. 
There are plenty of people, competent and otherwise, who are 
ready to decry our work. We do not need to swell the chorus. 
We ought to tell each other of the need we have to improve, or of 
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the importance of protecting our cause from the onslaughts of the 
foe, but we do not need to shout so loudly that the neighbors will 
stop their own important tasks to enjoy our deliberations and 
even take a hand in them. 

Following this line of thought one may question the wisdom 
of publishing in our JouRNAL the article by the late Calvin Thomas 
which takes so sad a view of foreign language teaching and study. 
That was the swan-song of a man who lived to see the work to 
which he had given his life invaded by the fortunes of war. In his 
many years of activity he never sounded that note before. The 
publication of such an article can be regretted on the two grounds 
already mentioned: it is discouraging to colleagues who are 
doing their best and trying to have faith in their work; it is 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy who can say with glee, ‘“We 
must be right; here is one of your own number who says we are.” 
It is fortunate that not many of our critics are likely to have read 
the article. They would not be looking for support in our own 
organ. If we think meanly of ourselves and have but feeble faith 
in our enterprise, how can we expect others to be favorably 
impressed. We are going to suffer if we admit weaknesses in our 
position and put ourselves publicly on the defensive. 

Let us not, however, fall into the other error of dwelling in a 
fool’s paradise. All is mot well with our little world. Let us recog- 
nize the dangers of smug complacency. In the midst of our prob- 
lems there must be a middle course which is the wise one. In an 
attempt to discover this course your attention is now asked for 
the consideration of the items on the brighter side of our ledger. 

That the War was a terrible catastrophe no one can deny. 
Just how near it came to wrecking civilization as we conceive it, 
or if it was really the beginning of the end of this form of social 
organization, only time can tell. For the present at least, we may 
assert that we met the trial and emerged on the safe side. We 
muddled, but we muddled through. In this trial schools had their 
part. Teachers proved they could do other things besides teach. 
It is not necessary to remind you of what students did. After all, 
even teachers of language have their part in the making of the 
student. We do not need to apologize for existing. 

One of the by-products of the War is seen in the fact that never 
before have so many young people sought the various benefits of 
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education. Colleges and universities are taxed to capacity to 
care for those who come. Army experience demonstrated the 
value of training to many who had previously scorned it, or cared 
too little for it to make real effort. War-born prosperity may have 
enabled some to go to school who could not otherwise have done so. 
As this tide of prosperity recedes, its effects may be felt in our 
school attendance. It is also true that in “hard times’? young 
people will go to school for the simple reason that “jobs” are not 
to be had. High salaries and fancy wages are not tempting boys 
and girls to work before they have finished their education. 
Fewer chances in business mean that the occupation of the 
teacher looks more inviting to the young person who lately tossed 
her bobbed head at it. The increasing number of candidates makes 
it possible for the superintendent or principal to pick and choose 
and even to say to those already in their employ, ‘If you expect 
advancement, you must secure further training.”’ This is one of 
the factors contributing to the growth of summer schools. In all 
this increase of school attendance we are having a share. Probably 
it is not what we would call a proportionate share, but at least it 
is an offset to any serious loss we might otherwise feel through 
the competition of so-called practical or vocational studies. All 
this means that never before have we had so potentially large a 
field for our activities. 

In spite of foolish assertions in some quarters to the effect that 
one language is good enough for America, a doctrine with which 
we may well agree in so far as it means that the foreigner in our 
midst must learn English, and that little communities should be 
discouraged from trying to maintain in this country pocket 
editions of Italy, Germany or France, the war showed many 
people how necessary is a knowledge of foreign languages if 
America is to take the place in the world she seems destined to 
fill, ‘‘splendid isolation” to the contrary notwithstanding. Social 
workers, too, and other toilers in the fields of Americanization and 
general uplift will find that one way to the foreigner’s heart lies 
through a knowledge of his language. 

To be sure, the War brought forth some severe strictures on our 
work because American second lieutenants who had had two years 
of university French could not converse freely in French as soon as 
they went across. Some will recall that in May, 1919 we sat here 
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together and listened to a reply to the bald statement made by a 
well-known university president that the war proved all our 
instruction in foreign languages was futile, and that it must at 
once be revised or given up. The answer was based on the replies 
to letters sent to a large number of persons, many of them with 
war experience, and was to the effect that the accusation was 
based on conclusions hastily reached, and that many had benefited 
by our instruction, and found that it gave them a basis on which 
they more quickly acquired practical command of the language. 
Conversely, experience did not prove that those who had no 
previous knowledge of the language could learn it easily and 
quickly by mere contact with the French people. 

Tradition is still on our side. Much of our education is based 
on tradition and tradition has always included a due amount of 
foreign language study. Not even the most conservative among 
us will long for a return of the time when the school program con- 
tained what now seems to us an undue amount of time so spent. 
Too much time given to Latin and Greek in the past means much 
less time so devoted at present. The language tradition has 
partially passed into our hands. Let us see that we do not abuse it. 
But traditional education, like traditional politics and morals, is 
under fire and going by the board. So far as we can observe the 
results of throwing overboard everything traditional, where this 
has been done on a large scale, few of us would care to follow the 
example. Certain educationalists are scrutinizing every subject 
taught, and trying to test its value and to prove or disprove its 
right to continue on the program. Foreign language is not the 
only study that may be found wanting if judged by these tests. 
One may well wonder what, if any, subjects will be able to survive 
them. 

All this shows that we are not the only group of teachers whose 
work is subjected to searching criticism. Strictures as to the 
futility of foreign language instruction are or may be applied 
to everything in the curriculum not rigorously utilitarian in its 
nature. And other groups beside ours are racking themselves with 
self-examination and voicing dissatisfaction with their methods 
and results. If it be true that misery loves company, then when 
we elect to be miserable we do not find ourselves alone. Nor need 
we feel that when the products of our labors are called_upon to 
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meet the trials of practical application, they are alone in failing to 
score one hundred percent success. If our pupils in the A. E. F. 
had trouble with spoken French, it is equally true that boys who 
had studied mathematics and physics in the schools could not at 
once direct artillery fire. Let us also not forget, en passant, even 
if our critics do, that so far as instruction in the training camps 
was concerned, French took the hindermost, subjected to every 
conceivable interruption, and often in the hands of emergency 
teachers. 

Turning from war to business we find the same conditions. 
The speaker has heard the head of the drawing room in a large 
machine shop complain that boys from the technical schools who 
had been paying for the privilege of making a machine drawing or 
a blue print, and were satisfied to get a passing grade, came to him 
with the same standard and expected to be paid for a piece of 
work that was only passable. Probably only in the long pro- 
fessional courses such as medicine and dentistry where the the- 
oretical studies are followed by practical work in clinics and 
hospitals do the results approach the perfection we are often 
criticised for not achieving. These examples are not cited as a 
defense of poor work on our part, but to show that we have only 
our share of shortcomings, not a monopoly. 

Despite everything to the contrary, it seems not unreasonable 
to assume that the force of tradition is still strong among us, that 
there are enough safe and sane persons to prevent the wild-eyed 
reformers from throwing away everything on the ground that it is 
old. We are going to progress by the slower but safer means of 
evolution as opposed to revolution. 

We may still find satisfaction in the place we occupy in second- 
ary and higher institutions. In very few colleges or universities 
is it possible to enter and graduate without foreign language 
study. Foreign language is an almost universally accepted high 
school subject. A recent investigation among graduate schools 
showed no inclination to drop the foreign language requirements 
for the degree of Ph.D. War-time hysteria and indignation 
roused by the acts of military Germany provoked the enactment 
of some laws against the teaching of foreign language below the 
high school, and dealt a staggering blow at the study of German. 
The loss here has been made up only in part by the increases in 
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other languages, Latin or Spanish. The sudden demobilization 
of the corps of well-trained teachers of German had its effect, for 
no correspondingly large corps of teachers of French or Spanish 
was prepared to take care of numbers of students who turned to 
these subjects. Latin was better prepared to take care of an 
increase but here too the call has been greater than the supply. 
In fact, if we have suffered a diminution in numbers, it is due to 
the fact that we have been unable to supply the necessary teachers 
rather than to any lack of interest _1 the subject. Add to this the 
other fact that some teachers were forced to make an attempt at 
teaching French or Spanish when they were not prepared. Any 
subject in the hands of an ill-prepared teacher is going to suffer in 
the estimation of the class, and this did turn pupils away from 
foreign language. It is a difficulty that is being removed. 

This leads us to another more hopeful outlook. More and better 
attention is now given to the preparation of the teachers. The 
idea once prevailed, and not so very long ago either, that all that 
was necessary to be able to teach a foreign language was plenty of 
knowledge of the language. This doctrine took two forms. An 
American was considered ready to teach when he had been through 
the usual preparatory course plus university or college courses in 
literature and philology with a little composition and conversation 
for good measure. The further he went the more he delved into 
philology and the older forms of literature. If he wrote a thesis 
it was almost certain to be in one of these two fields. He may 
have listened to lectures in the foreign language but he had little 
occasion to use it himself. Sometimes he had a methods course 
that was composed largely of bibliography and psychology with 
some attention to minor points of grammar. Some had a summer 
or a year abroad. Many did not. With this preparation the new 
teacher fared forth to his elementary classes. For a masterly and 
full presentation of this question of defects in our system of 
teacher-training recall the address made before this body by 
Dr. E. S. Ingraham, formerly of Ohio State University, in May, 
1919. It is well to point to some amelioration of the unfortunate 
state of affairs he depicted so ably. 

Most students are now compelled to take a certain amount of 
work in general pedagogy, thereby gaining some useful notions of 
classroom technique and procedure. Departmental methods 
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courses have improved. Often in connection with an observational 
school it is possible for the candidate to have some real practice 
teaching under guidance. At present many steps are being taken 
to encourage and make possible a period of foreign experience for 
the prospective teacher. Since the War, French universities in 
particular are making splendid efforts to attract American stu- 
dents. The vastly increased cost of travel has prevented many 
from taking advantage of these opportunities but the establishment 
of exchange fellowships and the effort to encourage summer study 
in France sponsored by the Comité des Voyages d’Etudes en 
France afford better travel rates than any since the War. The 
M. L. A. has recently taken action and passed resolutions that 
will tend to encourage foreign study trips. For the student who 
cannot at once avail himself of these possibilities, the establish- 
ment of French and Spanish houses, either in connection with 
summer courses or during the regular session contributes to 
acquiring a practical knowledge of the language to be taught. 
In a word, more and more means are available to equip the fledgling 
teacher with a live acquaintance with the foreign language. And 
be it noted in passing, to this end the preparation of the teachers 
of German was well under way when disaster overtook the enter- 
prise. Probably the ideal teacher is the bilingual from birth or 
childhood, and this type, common among the German-American 
teachers, is not often found among teachers of Romance. And the 
candidate is also required to have some notions as to how to teach. 
This is most important, for in these critical days, or days full of 
criticism, nothing goes further towards discrediting any subject 
than poor teaching. 

So much for the American teacher. As already pointed out, an 
idea used to prevail that all that is necessary to be able to teach a 
foreign language is a knowledge of the language. If this were true, 
all we ought to do would be to ask the American teacher to resign, 
and take up bricklaying, insurance, social work or some other 
useful employment. We should then import plenty of foreigners, 
turn the work over to them, and expect that every problem would 
have been settled. But we know this would not be the case. The 
French themselves show us that this would not do, for they would 
never dream of importing a quantity of Americans, some of whom 
never expected to teach anything, and entrust to them the teach- 
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ing of English in their schools. But we do need a certain admixture 
of foreign teachers, and it is more and more possible to secure such 
persons. A real service in this respect is being rendered by the 
Office National des Universités et Ecoles Francaises of New York 
City. Many such young persons are now receiving part of their 
training in our schools and are going to be able to do a share of the 
work. Some interesting experiments are being tried in the way of 
putting classes in the hands of two teachers, an American for the 
theoretical, and a foreigner for the practical part of the program. 
Time will soon tell us if this is a wise step. The addition of a force 
of partly American-trained foreign teachers will supply a valuable 
form of competition and the American will have to do better work 
than ever to meet it. All in all, the outlook for improved teaching 
is bright, and this is encouraging, for even with the best of school 
buildings and the most mentally-tested pupils there is no way as 
yet devised, not even socialized recitation, (no account need be 
taken of Russian experiments in education) to replace the teacher. 
Another question that closely concerns us all is that of salaries. 
In their fairer moments teachers must admit that since the War 
their salaries have improved. There is a nearer approach to 
justice in this matter. Public conscience or rather dire compulsion 
has recognized our needs to some extent but we have not suffered 
the ultimate disadvantage experienced by some workers of having 
been able to enforce such demands for increases that they must be 
followed by rapid deflation. While the inexperienced teacher 
cannot now make the demands for salary that were possible two 
years ago, the better teachers are better off than ever before and 
not in great danger of losing the ground that has been gained. 
Passing to the question of texts we certainly can find much 
cause for satisfaction. Never before have we had so many, so 
varied or such good texts. There is a book for nearly every need 
and, in spite of printing troubles, more are on the way. This is a 
very important help, for most of us do better work with books 
that are to our liking. No teacher can now reasonably complain 
that his work is hampered by lack of proper textbooks. To be 
sure, not every vacancy in this field has been filled. If this were 
the case it would indeed be a misfortune for those whose tastes and 
abilities run toward editorial work. If, in spite of all the material 
at hand, we do not find the book we want, we always have the way 
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open to go on and produce another book. Complete agreement 
as to what are proper texts will not be reached in our generation 
if at all, and this is to be expected. As ideas about methods change 
there is always a crop of texts to meet the new ideas. For the 
inexperienced teacher there are many available means for securing 
suggestions as to texts. All the new and important texts are now 
reviewed in places easily accessible. Another aid in the selection of 
texts is to be found in the increasing number of syllabi or outlines 
coming out for this or that group of schools. By some the increased 
cost of books may be considered a handicap, but so far as our 
students are concerned when we consider their readiness to spend 
money on every form of amusement and luxury, we may feel that 
they may be fairly called upon to buy the best sort of textbook. 
Even the ordering and obtaining of foreign books is not so doubt- 
ful and vexatious a process as it was not long ago. 

The next item on the list of reasons for being of good cheer 
may for want of a better name be called the question of balance. 
It may be considered under two denominations, the first being the 
balance as held among the various languages and the place they 
occupy relative to each other. In the eastern schools this balance 
has long been pretty well established, but in the Middle West we all 
know that up to the War this was not the case, far from it. When 
we remember that in 1905 in a city the size of Milwaukee no 
French or Spanish was taught in the public schools, and in the 
state at large the same condition prevailed, except in the private 
schools and the higher institutions, we must realize how much 
adjustment was needed. Examples of this state of affairs could 
be multiplied but such amplification is not necessary. Latin has 
had its place and held it quite steadily, a circumstance no one of us 
would regret. We have seen the rising tide of Spanish that has 
probably now reached its flood. Not even the most enthusiastic 
teachers of Spanish would wish to see it go too far, for after all, 
Spanish is only one of the family and not entitled to more than its 
share. Italian is the privilege of the few and likely to remain so. 
Let us frankly consider the question of German, and agree that we 
understand but regret its sudden eclipse, and let us hope and expect 
that it will in the natural course of time and events recover a fair 
but not dominating position on the program. To have German 
overshadow the language field was not just to other languages, nor, 
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as the result proved, advantageous even to German. For this 
unduly large place German paid the penalty by the violent reac- 
tion, but to see German permanently neglected would be indeed a 
misfortune. If hasty judgment is a part of the American tempera- 
ment it is equally true that Americans do not long cherish a grudge. 
As the resentment against German conduct in the war subsides 
we shall come back to the view never abandoned in France and 
England that a knowledge of the German language is necessary for 
those who deal with her in peace or war. Here and there we may 
catch glimpses of signs that point to an equable readjustment of 
the balance among the languages as taught in our schools. 

The second question of balance concerns the relative position of 
linguistic studies on our school program. In the past we occupied 
a very large place, one we cannot now in any reasonable way expect 
or even wish to retain. This is true because of the rise of new and 
important subjects unheard of a generation ago. An unduly large 
place occupied, or an attempt to retain such a place is certain to 
invite disaster. If we of our own accord content ourselves with a 
fair though lesser place on the program, we are not likely to be 
disturbed. In most instances we now possess such a place. 

Another cause for optimism lies in the ever increasing number 
of teachers’ helps of various sorts. Every syllabus prepared, 
while it may, nay must, contain imperfections, is at least a step 
in the direction of supplying the inexperienced teachers, of whom 
there is of necessity a large number every year, with help and 
guidance. The founding of our JouRNAL and its successful carry- 
ing on can hardly be measured in importance. The JOURNAL 
brings into a contact never before possible teachers in all parts of 
the country, and in all sorts of positions, and of varying preparation 
and ideas. The establishment of a National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers is another important gain, for we are thus 
brought to realize the nation-wide scope of our mutual interests, 
and in numbers and unity there is always a source of strength 
and inspiration. To this same end contributes the conversion of 
modern language sections of state teachers’ associations into units 
of this larger body. By this sort of union or pooling of interests we 
are more likely to be able to reach various agreements among our- 
selves, thus closing a spot.open to the attack of the enemy who 
can otherwise say with propriety that there must be something 
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amiss among people who cannot agree as to their own problems. 
This union also stimulates interest in the vital questions before 
us, and brings us together in meetings like the present or in the 
pages of the JouRNAL. Even in the older M. L. A. which was and 
is composed largely of college and university teachers and con- 
cerned itself mainly with non-pedagogical questions there is a 
flutter of interest in classroom problems as evidenced by the 
inclusion in recent programs of a pedagogical section. By the 
consideration of teaching problems we are laying aside the old 
notion that mere knowledge of the subject is all that is needed for 
success in teaching it. This means that we are considering methods 
as never before and therefore are forced to consider aims. It may 
safely be asserted that in the past much time has been worse than 
wasted in discussion of methods because there was no consideration 
of the importance of agreeing on aims. Such discussion of methods 
has produced more heat than light. Probably in our clumsy 
American way of attacking many questions we had to go through 
this in order to see the folly of it. There now seems to be in many 
quarters a distinct realization of the need of setting up aims and 
defining terms, such as “reading knowledge” and “oral practice,” 
before considering methods. In a measure, this has been forced 
upon us by criticisms precipitated by the War. Our critics have 
done us a good turn by driving us to the point of ceasing to plod 
comfortably along in the old ruts, taking much for granted, and 
by forcing us to ask ourselves squarely exactly what we are trying 
to do. We could not well answer them without first answering 
ourselves. A most valuable experience for any teacher, more 
especially the beginner, is to ask himself just what he expects to be 
able to accomplish with a given class, taking into account all the 
factors that enter into the problem, time, age of pupils, size of 
class, teacher’s ability and training. The second step in such an 
inquiry will be what means will best accomplish the aims so 
determined on. 

The ill-founded and hasty criticisms of an already mentioned 
university president led to the collecting by one of our body of a 
set of expressions of opinions from the leaders among us. These 
opinions are of the greatest value in clarifying the whole question 
of aims and methods by calling attention to the conditions under 
which our work is carried on. No one can read the presentation 
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of these opinions in the MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL for October, 
1919 and the corollary article in the issue for October, 1920 without 
experiencing one of two feelings. One must either feel heartened 
and encouraged because he discovers he is on the right track and 
has the support of the leaders in his field, or if he must admit to 
himself that he has been wrong, here at least are authoritative 
suggestions which will point the way out of error. 

Let us then face the facts. Let us recognize with regret our 
defects, but let us continue to strive to our utmost to eradicate 
them. Let us not stop with deploring the conditions which we 
know make some of our shortcomings unavoidable, but let us not 
cease to protest against these unfavorable conditions and to answer 
our critics by this protest whenever possible. With no considera- 
tion of conditions it is not fair to say that the American teacher 
is inefficient and that the American is a poorer linguist than the 
foreigner. If conditions were reversed, there is no evidence to 
make us suppose that the results would not be reversed too. 

When we find a small high school class in the hands of a skilled 
teacher giving evidence at the end of a three or four years course 
of high attainments in their mastery of any or many of the aspects 
of a foreign language let us applaud and say, ‘‘Well done.”’ On the 
other hand, when we find a large class of university students 
taught by a young graduate student, whose real interest and 
strength must go into his graduate courses or his thesis work, 
failing at the end of a year or even two years to show an ability 
to do more than to translate not too difficult French, let us not be 
too ready with our blame. Let us think of the student-teacher 
and be glad of a growing practice of giving him help and advice 
from an older man who visits his class and sets up a standard for 
him. Let us bear in mind the cold fact that more men fail of pro- 
motion in their profession for lack of productive scholarship than 
because they are poor teachers. This means that the young 
teacher’s best efforts are not going into his teaching. Let us think 
of the students. There are often twenty-five to thirty-five in a 
class. The class meets three to five times a week. Many students 
are taking foreign language as a required subject and some of them 
are going to give it, as such, the minimum of time and attention. 
In all cases by far the greater part of the student’s time is spent in 
hearing and using English. If, in spite of these many handicaps, 
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students do acquire anything, let us be surprised and pleased that 
any result has been reached that is a definite attainment. Just 
what this attainment is will of course depend upon where the 
emphasis has been laid. An all-round, many-sided mastery of a 
foreign language in such a course is out of the question. To 
expect such mastery and to be discouraged because it is not 
attained will not help our cause. 

It seems far more reasonable to recognize the fact that Ameri- 
can teachers and schools may have objectives that are peculiar to 
themselves. This is the only logical attitude to take when we 
realize that it is a fact, not a theory, that we have conditions that 
are peculiar to ourselves. Let us work for the realization of what 
seems to us to be better conditions. In the meanwhile let us 
earnestly strive to do our best with what we have, and not dis- 
sipate our energies, sadden our souls and lower our morale by too 
much regret over what we do not have. Doing our work 
well, and constantly better is the best defense against our critics. 
Let us have American objectives and American methods for 
reaching them, both being in a very large measure determined by 
American conditions. The fact that we do seem to be travelling 
toward such a position is the most cheering and Jeremiah-banish- 
ing phase of the Present Situation. 


University of Iowa 




















THE TEACHER AND HIS BOOKS 





By Purtrp H. CouRCHMAN 





The Importance of Books.—Classes of Utility: Concentration and 
Proportion—Knowing about books,—the card-catalog and the book 
review.—Knowing books,—reading and skimming.—Books to consult in 
French and Spanish.—Dictionaries, reference grammars and books on 
idioms, works on pronunciation, histories of literature, history, pedagogi- 
cal discussions, general works of reference, anthologies. 


SOLEMN demonstration of the undisputed fact that the 

teacher of languages must be a man of books should hardly be 
necessary. Linguistic fact and discussion, pedagogical theory and 
experience,—the spiritual, intellectual and esthetic content of 
civilizations,—the political, economic and social life of nations,— 
all these are stored up in books as in no other accessible treasure- 
house; if the teacher has not a familiar acquaintance with this 
source of supply, he will be like a battery short of ammunition,—a 
well forever running dry,—be he never so endowed with the gifts of 
personality, tact, refinement, pedagogical skill, and even scholarly 
training. 

Obvious? Of course; many good and true things are obvious,— 
to the thoughful. But even if all people were born with a clear 
perception of this truth, most of them would need guidance in its 
practical application; in other words, most young teachers will 
profit by a knowledge of ways and means, born of experience on 
the part of those who know the cost of mistakes. If, then, we may 
assume a common agreement upon the importance of knowing 
books (and it will be observed that the term “reading” has not 
been used)—if we agree that, while other things may make the 
young teacher successful, this alone can keep him intellectually 
inspiring, spiritually fresh, ever growing, there may still be reason 
to offer him guidance in wise and economical ways of getting the 
best sort of acquaintance with books. 

Sense of proportion and intelligent distribution of effort are the 
basic virtues in the conquest of bookland. One’s territory should 
be wisely delimited; one should not proceed with the naive ambi- 
tion recorded in the resolution of a certain diary, now almost a 
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generation old, to devote successive half-hours in a busy young 
teacher’s leisure to the reading of English, French, Old French, 
Latin, Greek, German, Italian, Spanish,—‘‘and possibly San- 
scrit!’’ The existence of such a program, even in a very young 
mind, would seem impossible, were it not a recorded fact. Lest 
others in too large numbers share the disastrous simplicity of our 
friend of the diary, these thoughts are here set down, out of the 
fulness of the tardy wisdom that comes rather from leaving 
undone those things which one ought to have done than from a 
complacent satisfaction born of accomplishment. 

Sense of proportion and distribution of effort. Not all books 
are to be treated alike; some are to be studied, others simply read 
(entire or in part), still others only consulted, skimmed or merely 
listed. Each method of attack has value in its place; only when 
out of place is it tragic. For instance, if our friend of the diary had 
found wiser heads sufficiently interested to advise him how he 
should go about his reading, he might have guessed that it was 
not worth while to read Corinne from cover to cover, consulting 
the dictionary for the meaning of every new word. Of the two 
blunders,—reading Corinne entire, and looking up all the words— 
it is hard to say which was worse; a deal of valuable time was 
wasted in any case. Anatole France records the determination of 
two youthful but ambitious authors to compose a History of 
France, “en cinquante volumes, avec tous les détails’; it ended 
with chapter one. Tous les détails, voila lennemil 

Hence this paper,—to combat Corinne,—the dictionary, 
and tous les détails,;—or rather the methods of work which those 
experiences suggest. Most people over thirty years of age will 
find all the suggestions commonplace and therefore superfluous; 
a few younger scholars and teachers, less brilliant or less experi- 
enced, may be saved irremediable loss of time and effort. 

Mention has been made of the idea of segregating books into 
various classes, according as they are to be studied, read (whole or 
in part), consulted, skimmed, or merely listed. Three main activi- 
ties include all of these processes; these are knowing about books, 
knowing the books themselves, and consulting books. And right at 
this point it may be admitted that the really essential part of 
this discussion—the idea from which it all sprang—is this third 
purpose,—the suggestion of a selected reference shelf for the begin- 
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ning teacher, based upon material that has been given, in past 
years, with apparent profit, to members of a teacher’s training 
course. But other bibliographical suggestions may well accom- 
pany such a reference list; for, while a reference shelf may produce 
pedantic accuracy, it will never create the inspiring intellect. 

First, not in importance, but in order, come two ways of 
knowing books,—the card catalog and the book review, creating, 
if you will, a superficial and extensive familiarity with little more 
than names, but implying, if not abused, an elementary sort of 
information not wholly to be despised. While an utterly common- 
place idea to the mature scholar, the habit of keeping a record of 
important books upon cards, after the manner of the library 
catalog, may either never be formulated by many who would 
profit by it, or be begun too late or in a clumsy form. The time 
to begin a card-catalog is not later than the first lecture in the 
graduate school, and the person to insist upon the practice is the 
teacher of the graduate student. The sources for such informa- 
tion are, first, university lectures; then book lists of all sorts, 
special bibliographies, and odd bits of information, picked up here 
and there and carefully recorded.!. It may be proper to add the 
suggestion that the mechanical element of the card-catalog has 
its importance; if, for instance, you begin your catalog in Paris 
with cards cut to no special standard, you will be bothered for 
the rest of your life (if you live in the United States) by having to 
order special drawers and cards, instead of the standard sizes 
always available. The departments in which the teacher will be 
likely to do most of his collecting of book titles are, first, 
Education, available texts, (for which he should keep in close 
touch with publishers’ catalogs), pedagogical discussions, etc.; 
second, General Reading in the various fields; third, Books of 
Reference; fourth, Research. This catalog should be gradually 
enriched by the addition of comment, for instance, brief outlines 
of significant books read, or opinions concerning the value of texts 
tried out in class. 

Of course the idea may be abused. It may grow broad and 
shallow. Collecting titles may become a mere mania, a process 
not much more spiritual than collecting stamps. The machine 


1 By keeping in touch with such publication as Mod. Lang. Notes, the JOURNAL, 
Hispania, etc., one’s book lists may be kept up to date. 
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may be elaborated beyond any reasonable prospect of utility (as 
the catalog with which this pen is associated is in danger of being!) 
But, if properly limited and in wise perspective to one’s reading, 
research and teaching, the book-list may become a powerful 
weapon for efficiency. In addition to its obvious technical uses, 
the mere collection of such a list, through the growing familiarity 
one establishes with its titles in the process of gradual development 
and rearrangement, is a constant reminder of the existence of 
books whose names at least we should know. 

The card-catalog does not supply intensive information; it 
classifies it and keeps it available. The reading of reviews (with 
the clipping or recording of the most available and the most 
significant) covers less ground and goes a bit deeper. While it 
never can supply profound knowledge, it is frequently quite suf- 
ficient for certain books. Important reviews will occasionally be 
clipped and filed in the proper place; others (if very short) may be 
pasted on the back of the book card in our catalog; usually a mere 
memorandum of the review, written on the book-card, will have 
to suffice, if one feels that some record of it is essential. 

Some who may scorn a card-catalog, or distrust knowledge 
based on book reviews, may welcome the discussion of ways and 
means of knowing books themselves. Many of us begin our intel- 
lectual life with the naive literalism of our friend who read Corinne 
entire with the dictionary in hand; a book is a book, either to be 
read or not read, there is no middle ground. That way lies illit- 
eracy for those who are not geniuses or nerved with iron. Ways 
and means must be found to distribute our time wisely, if we are 
to be at all broad in our knowledge of books. 

We may start, then, with the idea,—which none will deny and 
which the wise already possess,—that books may be skimmed, 
consulted, read in part, read entire, or studied, each process being 
perfectly proper in its place. The contrast will be perceived by 
contemplating, for instance, a graduate student who should set 
himself the impossible task of reading all of French literature of 
importance before coming up for his degree, and by comparing 
him with one who should round out his intensive study by spending 
a certain amount of time every week among the library shelves, 
taking down one book after another, turning the pages, getting a 
hasty idea of each in ten minutes or less, adding just a mite to the 
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knowledge of the bare title. No extreme method is wise, nor 
scholarly in the best sense; a happy compromise will be necessary 
for all who wish to attain breadth without shallowness. But the 
curse of the ‘‘scholarly”’ conscience is hard to shake off; it is not 
easy to learn to skim. 

Experience with average undergraduates will make mature 
teachers wonder that the slightest encouragement should be 
offered to the doctrine of superficiality; our students are already 
skilful enough in that direction. Average students, yes. The idea 
that a superficial acquaintance may suffice for some books is 
offered herein because of the belief that among those who are 
preparing for the teacher’s career is to be found a much larger 
proportion of the super-conscientious, at whom this warning was 
aimed. But the other extreme is to be found also even among 
intending teachers; for these skimming is a dangerous practice 
already too well known,—a vice that must be overcome by peni- 
tential exercises. One such exercise will be to set oneself the task 
of reading absolutely everything written by some selected author 
and much of the best that has been written about him. 

A process of partial or selective reading may also be recom- 
mended for the more voluminous authors, or even for very long sin- 
gle works. For lyric poetry, the essay, the maxim, the letter, per- 
haps even the conscientious diarist who read Corinne might be 
satisfied with the morceaux choisis method, until the period of 
specialization is reached, and when he got older and wiser we may 
feel pretty sure that he would condone the reading of long Spanish 
novels in the abbreviated American text-book form, or getting 
acquainted with Rabelais, Montaigne, La Fontaine, Saint-Simon, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and others, by means of significant selections. 
This reader of Corinne spent a later winter reading les Misérables 
through in the original. Did it pay? Would the same amount of 
time devoted to a shortened edition of the novel and an amount 
of Hugo’s lyrics equivalent to the omitted parts have been less 
well spent? 

In this connection, I must confess to a growing belief—in con- 
trast to a diminishing prejudice—in the value of anthologies, both 
for private reading and class use, and to a hope that their popu- 
larity will increase in America. Rapid reading of anthologies, it 
may be confessed, has its dangers; short selections far too often 
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depart by one ear almost as fast as they enter the other, and their 
impression is sometimes scrappy. But there is no better way 
to get the bird’s-eye view and a wide acquaintance with varying 
styles. The most evident way to guard against the abuse of 
anthologies is to back up the hasty taste by deeper draughts here 
and there; or at least to seek out in some way a fuller outline of 
the important works that are sampled.? 

For verse, at least, the sifted anthology is the only sensible 
means of getting acquainted with poets of large productivity. 
Here it occurs to me to make two suggestions of purely incidental 
importance, having little relation to the larger principles discussed. 
The first is what I may call the method of contrast in establishing 
literary characteristics. The meaning of this will be readily 
established by asking ourselves whether our idea of a poet, such as 
Musset or Sully Prudhomme, will be more convincingly formulated 
by reading one or the other apart from all other poetry, or by 
reading these two contrasted geniuses side by side, and in the 
company of other poets, thus emphasizing the emotional sub- 
jectivity of the one, and the intellectual objectivity of the other. 
Applying this idea more widely, I would have the reader of a book 
like Henning’s French Lyrics of the XI Xth Century, be he a member 
of a class or an isolated reader, read his poets side by side, first a 
poem from Lamartine, then one from Hugo, Vigny and the rest; 
he will thus learn how they differ, hence what they are. 

The other practical suggestion has to do with the use that 
might be made, by reading groups in the graduate school, of anthol- 
ogies of poetry such as the various Oxford Books supply. In some 
graduate schools such groups already exist for the invaluable 
purpose of reviewing for the doctorate. Similar groups gathered 
to read contemporaneously in chronological progression the 1500 
pages of French, Italian and Spanish verse, garnered in the three 
Oxford Books, could conveniently cover the ground in the normal 
graduate-student career of three years, thus not only familiarizing 
themselves with representative verse through the onward-moving 
centuries, but also building an historical framework which would 
solidify all other literary study. I am assuming that each poem 
would be assigned to a competent individual, who, when his turn 


2See The Use of Anthologies in the Study of Literature, MODERN LANGUAGE 
JouRNAL, Dec. 1922. 
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came to read, would first say a dozen words about his poet and give 
the gist of the poem in English. A teacher who has read these 
books in this way will stand unique among his fellows. 

Careful reading and intensive study of books are activities 
needing little comment. Most of us are sufficiently familiar with 
those processes already. For the overconscientious the reminder 
may be repeated that a book may be honestly read without being 
studied, while granting that a few should be studied rather than 
read. In any event let us remember before we begin the systematic 
reading of any important book always to look it through in order 
to get a general idea of it, exception being made, of course, in favor 
of literary gems in the reading of which we wish to preserve the 
element of surprise. Let us not imitate the man who began reading 
Palmer’s Principles of Linguistic Study at page one, without 
observing that the first thirty pages were a synopsis of the whole 
discussion, and who thus wasted his time wondering why any 
writer should be satisfied with such brief dogmatic statements of 
debatable points. In the field of literature the careful work that 
the proper sort of teacher does with his class texts should suffice in 
the way of intensive study; the rest of his literature should be read 
rapidly and enjoyed. On the other hand, basic informational 
texts, such as manuals of literature, cannot be too carefully 
studied. Here a good procedure is first to read your chapter, 
underlining essentials; second, to sum up these essentials in a 
running marginal outline; third, to copy that outline in systematic 
form; fourth, to index the material under suggestive headings. 


It has been suggested that the list of reference books is the 
really basic part of this discussion. Such a list will be of value 
only if it is limited to a really usable set of books fully within the 
narrow economic limits of a teacher, or likely to win the approval 
of the school or college library. It is not primarily to display the 
erudition of the person making the list. It will be hum-drum rather 
than brilliant; and, even though (as is the case herein) the list 
has been revised by more competent friends,’ it cannot hope to 
suit all tastes. 


3 These friends are of course not responsible for any erroneous statement that 
may appear in this article, which owes a large amount of its value to them. The 
following scholars have been good enough to offer suggestions: Professors Arm- 
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Beginning with French dictionaries, permit me to suggest that 
the teacher should have within reach from his study table three of 
these, one all-French, one French-English (English-French), and 
one phonetic. My own all-French dictionary is Beaujean’s A brégé 
du dictionnaire de E. Littré (Hachette), a handy compendious 
volume. It is of course assumed that the teacher will be able to 
consult in the school or college library the more expensive and 
extensive complete Littré, the Grande Encyclopédie, and the 
larger Larousse; but the Beaujean-Littré is quite sufficient for 
home use and a limited income. The progressive teacher must 
get away from subjection to the French-English dictionary; the 
inner meaning of a word should be sought as it would be explained 
to a Frenchman. Often in looking up some elusive subtlety you 
will find in your Littré your very quotation that is bothering 
you, if it happens to occur in some standard author. Such a dic- 
tionary is also an unsuspected help in matters of French usage; see 
for instance, what it has to say about honnéte, prendre garde que, 
savoir, (s’) échapper, and a host of slippery things. Excellent 
company for any set of dictionaries is the Petit Larousse tllustré, 
with its definitions, and its illustrations that sometimes define 
as no words ever could. This book—and its Spanish twin—are 
now handled by D. C. Heath and Company. Either one’s own 
shelf or the college (or school) library should provide the Diction- 
naire général de la langue frangaise (Delagrave), compiled by 
Hatzfeld, Darmesteter, and Thomas; this is the most systematic 
and logical in its definitions, and is interesting in other respects. 
Further mention may well be made of the varied choice offered 
by the Larousse group, for which the illustrative advertising 
material of the publisher should be consulted. The new Larousse 
Universel, for instance, may be preferred to the Petit Larousse 
for the simpler encyclopedic data, though not in the same class 
with the many-volumed editions as to bulk and expense. 

To advocate in print one’s pet English-French dictionaries 
posits an audacity beyond the present writer’s range; there are a 
few good ones and the teacher should investigate for himself. It 
may be felt to be a trifle less bold to mention two dictionaries giving 
pronunciations in phonetic transcription. This sort of thing is 





strong and Marden of Princeton, Hawkins of Harvard, Northup of Chicago, and 
the editor of the JOURNAL. 
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attempted in a way by Littré and others, but the expert transcrip- 
tions into the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association 
are more helpful (assuming them to be understood). The Diction- 
naire phonétique de la langue francaise of H. Michaelis and P. Passy 
(Soudier, Paris, not an easy book for the inexperienced to use 
wisely) and the French-English volume in the Uniform Interna- 
tional Dictionaries series of Hinds, Hayden and Eldrige (more 
helpful) are authorities in this field; the former has transcriptions 
only, but the latter has definitions as well, thus combining the 
virtues of the phonetic and the French-English English-French 
dictionary. 

With the best equipment of dictionaries and encyclopedias the 
teacher is now and then perplexed to find the French equivalent 
for some detail of daily life, particularly in the ultra modern realm. 
To Professor Hess we are indebted (M. L. J., VI, pp. 16-18) for 
bringing to our attention the ¢arif-album of the Manufacture 
Francaise d’Armes et Cycles, of Saint-Etienne, Loire, from which 
firm this valuable classified and illustrated catalog can be had for 
the asking. For further details see the article by Professor Hess. 

There may still be teachers who are content to study ahead of 
the class in the same text; there are certainly others who have too 
much professional pride to do that,—who wish to know their sub- 
ject and to grow. For these a small collection of reliable reference 
grammars is indispensable. The first and obvious use of the refer- 
ence grammar is as a life-saver, to help the distressed teacher out 
of a difficulty; and that is a legitimate function. But one should 
not stop at that stage of development; instead of waiting to get 
into trouble one should fortify oneself against difficulties that 
may be ahead. As every new topic is taken up in the classroom it 
may be exhaustively studied in these fuller books,—this extra 
erudition being kept in reserve until it is naturally called out by 
some real need in the class. The more advanced grammars should 
be used to strengthen one’s grip on particular topics, and they 
should also be steadily and systematically worked through one at 
a time, just for the purpose of enriching one’s background. As 
one grows familiar with the routine of teaching—particularly if the 
same book be used year after year—one is subject to the temptation 
either to grow slovenly in preparation and “‘let it slide,” or to 
deaden one’s mentality by faithfully studying the lesson each 
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year as it comes round. The longer reference grammar shows the 
way out. 

The most practical reference grammars are in English; for they 
face the difficulties from our angle, and the all-French do not.‘ 
There would perhaps be fairly general agreement to the state- 
ment that the most convenient and complete general reference 
grammar in English is the Complete Fraser and Squair (Heath). 
On the verb alone, nothing could combine the scholarly and the 
practical better than Professor E. C. Armstrong’s Syntax of the 
French Verb (Holt, second edition, revised); within its field it is a 
perfect book. R. T. Holbrook’s Living French (Ginn) is another 
joy to those who have come to know it; in addition to a discussion 
of pronunciation of which a specialist might be proud, this book is 
a perfect storehouse of “‘living French,”’ by a master of idiom and 
principles, with the most delicate touch for slippery points. 
Bevier’s grammar (Holt) is a somewhat old-fashioned and not 
particularly teachable book, but an excellent storehouse of infor- 
mation, of especial interest on the historical aspects of the language; 
its tabulation of the subjunctive is useful. The Fraser and Squair 
Shorter French Course is perhaps the best possible brief statement 
of the subject, with many useful little points or summaries tucked 
away hereand there. In Grandgent’s Essentials of French Grammar 
(Heath), though an elementary book, one finds many a useful 
point or handy device. To this list the teacher should add a few 
other model elementary texts, selected according to his own judg- 
ment, for consultation upon method of presentation. I should 
also want to add J. E. Mansion’s French Reference Grammar 
(Heath). In addition to grammars and dictionaries, one needs 
for special idioms some such little book as Rippmann and Buell’s 
French Daily Life (Newson). 

In the field of pronunciation I should like to see the teacher 
supplied with a good phonetic dictionary (vida supra), a book on 
general phonetics, some thorough discussion of French pronuncia- 
tion, and one or two good manuals. Incidentally one might men- 
tion the grammars that treat pronunciation with conspicuous 


4 Well known works in French are the grammars of Augé, Crouzet, Larive et 
Fleury, Larousse, Leclair et Rouzé, Sudre; and the Grammaire des grammaires 
(Girault-Duvivier). Cf. also Ph. Plattner, Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der franszo- 
sischen Sprache (Bielefelds, Freiburg, Baden),—a most important authority. 
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success—Holbrook, Grandgent, Fraser and Squair. For a general 
idea of phonetics the teacher should be familiar with Walter Ripp- 
mann’s Elements of Phonetics (Dent,—adapted from Viétor); 
French sounds are interestingly though briefly discussed therein. 
His study of French pronunciation should be guided by James 
Geddes’ French Pronunciation (Oxford Press), with judicious use 
of the less technical parts of P. Passy’s Sons du frangais (Soudier). 
Very little of the detail in either of these books should be introduced 
into the classroom, but both should be owned and studied for the 
teacher’s own salvation. Ph. Martinon’s Comment on prononce 
le francais (Larousse) gives in compact, inexpensive and untech- 
nical form some material that the teacher will find useful and 
readily accessible. Geddes provides a bibliography of the best 
manuals of pronunciation, e.g., Matzke, etc.; the teacher should 
drill himself regularly by means of one of these, even though he 
may not use it in class. One of the phonetic readers may well be 
added to the teacher’s shelf,—e.g., that by S. A. Richards (Dut- 
ton), or by Ballard and Tilly (Scribner) or better still the Chresto- 
mathie francaise by J. Passy and A. Rambeau (Teubner). 

No reference shelf should be without its history of literature. 
The compendious Petit de Julleville (Armand Colin) we shall leave 
to the school or college library, though it is a purchasable book and 
one that the teacher of literature should read and mark. Quite 
within our mental and pecuniary scope, however, is that remark- 
able Histoire illustrée de la littérature francaise by Abry, Audic and 
Crouzet (Didier),—attractive, accurate, satisfying—but of course 
everyone knows of that. The briefer appreciation of the Land- 
marks in French Literature by G. J. Strachey (Holt) is stimulating 
and keen, though limited in scope to the last three centuries, with a 
very brief survey of the XVIth century, and a bare glance at the 
Middle Ages. Lanson’s solid book (Hachette) is too well known to 
need an introduction. The English works by George Saintsbury 
(Clarendon Press) and C. H. C. Wright (Oxford University Press) 
are highly valued. For the history of France the following, besides 
the well-known Duruy (Hachette), may be mentioned among 
many others:—Ernest Lavisse, la Deuxiéme année d’Histoire de 
France (A. Colin, Paris); G. W. Kitchin, A History of France 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press), the best general history in English 
(to the Revolution only), three fairly large volumes; and Wm. 
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Stearns Davis, A History of France (Houghton, Mifflin), one 
volume. 

Of educational psychology we shall not speak beyond sug- 
gesting that every young teacher should make a cautious excursion 
into that dubious field and equip himself with such books and 
information as inspire his complete confidence. But the day is 
past when every teacher may be trained by the ‘‘natural method”’ 
of ‘‘trial and error,” slaughtering class after class in the process. 
In the field of pedagogy (as distinguished from educational theory) 
the young teacher needs to be informed and stimulated by study- 
ing the experiences of those who are older (and perhaps wiser) than 
he,—without in the least sacrificing content to method, slavishly 
following any master, or ceasing to respect common sense as the 
ultimate source of good teaching. The Report of the Committee of 
Twelve (Heath) is solid and fundamental, though old. Against 
this conservative book one may set L. Bahlsen’s The Teaching of 
Modern Languages (Ginn), C. A. Krause’s The Direct Method in 
Modern Languages (Scribner) or H. E. Palmer’s The Scientific 
Study and Teaching of Languages (Harrap), and his Principles 
of Language Study (World Book Co.). Methods of Teaching 
Modern Languages, by 13 authors (Heath), gives many points of 
view. Bagster-Collins’ German in Secondary Schools (Columbia 
University Press) is a straightforward discussion of our problems 
in an allied field. At least one of these books should be owned and 
thoroughly studied. Current discussion of related problems will 
be ever stimulating the teacher as he reads faithfully the now 
indispensable MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. 

Reference works of a more general nature also are essential 
if the teacher really intends to know the content as well as the 
mere form of his class texts; they are usually too expensive to buy, 
but they should be available in a nearby library. I refer to such 
things as the Encyclopedia Britannica, the Century Dictionary, 
various classical dictionaries, and the larger compendious French 
works mentioned earlier. We do not care to go to class guessing 
about the meaning of pyx, or convolvulus, or the identity of 
Artémis, and the class vocabulary or even the dictionary is often 
quite content to leave us guessing. 

Half way between the book of reference and books of general 
literature is the book of selections in which standard authors are 
represented by extracts arranged in periods or groups; some of 
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these may well be included in the teacher’s reference shelf. Books 
of this sort abound in French; we shall mention but three, which 
cover the whole range of French literature:—the Chrestomathie du 
moyen age, by Paris and Langlois (Hachette), le Seiziéme Siécle 
en France, by Darmesteter and Hatzfeld (Delagrave), and the 
Anthology of French Prose and Poetry by Vreeland and Michaud 
(Ginn). Henning’s French Lyrics of the XIXth Century (Ginn) 
would make a valuable fourth. 

Last, but not least, standard authors ad libitum,—but this leads 
us away from the reference shelf to the general library, so we must 
pass on with the simple suggestion that good texts prove to be 
good reference books more often than the uninitiated may suppose. 


Turning now rather briefly to Spanish, we may mention first 
the useful, if not perfect, New Spanish-English English-Spanish 
Dictionary by Arturo Cuyds (Appleton) and the rather prosy 
Diccionario of the Academy.® One of the best, if not the best, 
of the all-Spanish dictionaries is Zerolo’s* but the Calleja’ publica- 
tion is cheaper and smaller. The Pequeto Larousse ilustrado 
(Heath) has been mentioned. Cuervo’s scholarly but incomplete 
all Spanish dictionary occasionally throws light on difficulties of 
syntax;® this may be in the school library, which may also provide 
the voluminous and invaluable Espasa Enciclopedia® or the less 
valuable Diccionario enciclopédico hispana-americano,!® and it 
should certainly have one of the less bulky encyclopedic works, 
such as the Novisimo diccionario," or the Novisimo diccionario 


5 Madrid, Impr. de los sucesores de Hernando. 

6 Diccionario enciclopédico de la lengua castellana. Compuesto por Elias 
Zerolo, Miguel de Toro y G6mez y Emiliano Isaza. Garnier, Paris. 

7 Nuevo diccionario manual ilustrado de la lengua castellana (Enciclopedia 
abreviada). Calleja Fern4ndez, Madrid. 

8 Diccionario de construccién y régimen de la lengua castellana. R. J. Cuervo. 
Roger and Chernoviz, Paris, 1886-93, 2 vols. (A-D). 

% Enciclopedia universal ilustrada europea-americana. Barcelona, Hijos de 
J. Espasa, Editores. The 46th volume has appeared but the work is not yet quite 
complete. 

10 Diccionario enciclopédico hispano-americano de literatura, ciencias y artes. 
Barcelona. Montaner y Simén. 25 vols. 

" Novisimo diccionario de la lengua castellana. Under the direction of 
Carlos de Ochoa. Bouret, Paris and Mexico. See also the Novisimo diccionario 
published by Garnier, Paris. 
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enciclopédico.'* The Technological Dictionary of Ponce de Leon 
has proved helpful. 

Ramsay’s classic, the Text-Book of Modern Spanish (Holt) 
contains all one needs to know in matters of construction and 
idiom, though some of his scholarship is now a little out of date. 
The Bello-Cuervo Gramédtica castellana (Roger and Chernoviz, 
Paris) is often a help when Ramsay fails one, and the new 
Olmsted-Bonilla Spanish Reference Grammar (Sanborn) is to be 
kept in mind as an addition to our authorities. Since reference 
works in English are rare, the names of two more all-Spanish 
reference grammars, F. Janer, Gramdtica castellana (Silver, 
Burdett), and the Gramédtica de la lengua castellana, of the Acad- 
emy (Perlado, Paez), may be added to our list. The more 
important class grammars should also be on hand for reference. 

In the field of Spanish phonetics and pronunciation, a careful 
discussion in such a book as Hanssler and Parmenter’s Beginners’ 
Spanish (Scribner), is a good starting point; the article by F. A. 
Hamann on Phonetics as a Basis for Teaching Spanish (MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL, IV, 3, 123) should also be read. The stand- 
ard treatise is that by T. Navarro Tomds,—Manual de pronun- 
ciact6n espanola (Madrid). There is another by Moreno-Lacalle, 
Elements of Spanish Pronunciation (Scribner). M. A. Colton’s 
Phonétique castillane (G. W. Jones, Annapolis) is too profound for 
any but specialists. E. A. Peers’ Phonetic Spanish Reader (Long- 
mans, Green) is unique and useful. 

In the field of pedagogy I shall limit myself to mention of 
L. A. Wilkins’ Spanish in the High Schools (Sanborn) and the 
highly esteemed Sobre el estudio de los idomas by k. Lenz (Santiago 
de Chile 1919). If not for reference, then for keeping fresh, there 
should be added the journal of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Hispania. 

For idioms and the spoken language the book of greatest 
importance is perhaps E/ Castellano actual, by Roman y Salamero, 


12 Novisimo diccionario enciclopédico. Donadiu y Puignau. J. Espasa, Bar- 
celona. 4 vols. 

18 Colonial Publishing Co., New York. 

4 The revision, under the names of Bello and Robles, is now published by 
Doubleday. ‘ 

146 Publicaciones de la Revista de filologta espanila. 
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in collaboration with R. Kron,!* but some help will be found in the 
following:—R. H. Bonilla’s Spanish Daily Life (Newson), Hanssler 
and Parmenter’s Beginners’ Spanish (Scribner), F. R. Robert’s 
First Spanish Book (Dutton), Becker and Mora’s Spanish Idioms 
(Ginn). 

In literature the average teacher may well rest content with 
James Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s great work, preferably in its French or 
Spanish form.'’? The reading of this may well be preceded by But- 
ler Clarke’s simple book,!* and to these may be added the very 
convenient 7ablas cronolégicas de la literatura espanola by Hen- 
riquez Urena (Heath). Invaluable bibliographical information 
accompanies the more complete editions of Fitmaurice-Kelly’s 
Literature, and the catalog of the Ticknor Library in Boston lists 
an interesting collection wherein are to be found many rare books. 
But for information concerning the complete works of the various 
authors the teacher will do well to have available certain pub- 
lishers’ catalogs, such as that of Zabala y Maurin,!® or the Catélogo 
general de la libreria espatiola of Garcia Rico, or the Catélogo de la 
libreria general de Victoriano Suarez (Madrid, Imp. de Fontanet). 

Convenient books of selections for Spanish are Ford’s Old 
Spanish Readings (Ginn) and Anthology (Silver, Burdett,—verse 
only), Menéndez Pidal’s Antologia de prosistas castellanos (Stech- 
ert), and Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s Cambridge Readings in Spanish 
Literature (Camb. Univ. Press). The teacher should own Don 
Quixote, in Rodriguez Marin’s edition*® if possible. 

In the field of history there is a standard work in four volumes 
by Altamira y Crevea*! of which there is a one-volume abridgment 


16 Karlsruhe. 

17 The third Spanish edition (Historia de la literatura espatiola, Madrid, 1921) 
has supplanted all others in many important respects. 

18 Henry Butler Clarke: Spanish Literature; an Elementary Handbook, Mac- 
millan. J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s Spanish Literature: a Primer (Clarendon Press), 
just out, and J. D. M. Ford’s Brief History of Spanish Literature (Holt), announced, 
will be welcomed by those seeking an authoritative account of the subject in brief 
compass. ' 

19 Tetras de Espana y América, Zabala and Maurin, 5 W. 47th St., New York 
City. 

20 F. Rodriguez Marin, Madrid, Imprenta de la Revista de archivos, bibliotecas 
y museos. 

21 Rafael Altamira y Crevea: Historia de Espana y de la civilizacién espafiola, 
Barcelona, Herederos de Juan Gili. 
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by Chapman.” The various volumes by M. A. S. Hume” are 
interesting and valuable. 

The foregoing simple suggestions are not aimed at the learned. 
In spite of their elementary nature they represent rather an ideal 
than the actual daily practice of anybody. The purpose of putting 
them into print is to provide beginners in the profession with a 
limited amount of baggage and a few suggestions looking toward 
an intelligent use of one’s time. More ambitious aims are not 
entertained.”* 

Clark University 


*2 Chas. E. Chapman: A History of Spain (founded on the “Historia” .. . 
of R. Altamira y Crevea), Macmillan. 

*3 Eg., The Spanish People, Appleton. 

*4 Italian has not been included in this discussion because the writer would have 
had practically no valuable first-hand information to offer in that field and because 
the demand for well equipped teachers of French and Spanish is both more pressing 
and of greater volume. 











ESTHER AND BERENICE 





By ALBERT EDMUND TROMBLY 





N ATTEMPTING a criticism of these plays! of Mr. Masefield, 
we can approach them from two points of view. The first and 
only just one is that of trying to see how the author has done what 
he set out to do and whether it was worth doing. The second, 
which will be hardly fair but is bound to be the point of view of 
many students of French literature, is that of comparing Mr. 
Masefield’s versions with the plays of Racine. 

In his brief but sufficient preface Mr. Masefield says: ‘‘We 
wanted . . . plays in verse, that were of the theatre, that could 
be done with few properties and no scenery, with small casts of 
from six to nine persons. Knowing how keenly sensitive an 
English audience is to verse, we wanted plays with fine situations 
and stirring declamation. The French classical tragedies seemed 
to offer a foundation of what we needed, so these versions were 
made.’’ How well the plays met the conditions, I cannot say for 
I did not see the performances; but I do wonder how an audience 
sensitive to verse responded to the greater part of the verses that 
make up the plays. Still, as I say, the performances may have been 
creditable and Mr. Masefield’s contribution to them praiseworthy. 
What I question and regret is the publication of the plays. They 
add a title to Mr. Masefield’s long list, but scant leaves to his 
laurel. 

As I have already admitted, it is, however natural, perhaps 
unjust to compare the English poet’s versions with the plays of 
Racine. We are told in one part of the preface that the plays are 
“‘adaptations of Racine,’”’ while in another Mr. Masefield speaks of 
Esther as being an adaptation and Berenice a translation. This 
latter assertion sounds like a challenge and may offer some justi- 
fication for our comparison. The question arises at once as to 
what we mean by translation; whether it is literality.that we 
want or fidelity or both. If we can have both, so much the better; 
if only one, then it seems to me that we should choose fidelity. 


1 Esther and Berenice, Two Plays, by John Masefield, New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1922. 
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The reader may judge of the quality of Mr. Masefield’s translation 
if he will compare the following passages. 


“Je me suis tu cing ans, 
Madame, et vais encor me taire plus longtemps. 
De mon heureux rival j’accompagnai les armes; 
J’espérai de verser mon sang aprés mes larmes, 
Ou qu’au moins, jusqu’a vous porté par mille exploits, 
Mon nom pourroit parler, au défaut de ma voix. 
Le ciel sembla promettre une fin 4 ma peine: 
Vous pleurates ma mort, hélas! trop peu certaine. 
Inutiles périls! Quelle étoit mon erreur! 
La valeur de Titus surpassoit ma fureur. 
Ii faut qu’a sa vertu mon estime réponde. 
Quoique attendu, madame, a l’empire du monde, 
Chéri de l’univers, enfin aimé de vous, 
Il sembloit 4 lui seul appeler tous les coups, 
Tandis que, sans espoir, hai, lassé de vivre, 
Son malheureux rival ne sembloit que le suivre. 
Je vois que votre cceur m’applaudit en secret; 
Je vois que l’on m’écoute avec moins de regret, 
Et que, trop attentive a ce récit funeste, 
En faveur de Titus vous pardonnez le reste. 
Enfin, aprés un siége aussi cruel que lent, 
Il dompta les mutins, reste pale et sanglant 
Des flammes, de la faim, des fureurs intestines, 
Et laissa leurs remparts cachés sous leurs ruines. 
Rome vous vit, madame, arriver avec lui.’ 

Bérénice, acte I, 4° scéne. 


“It is five years since I said anything; 

And after this I shall be silent always. 

And then I went with Titus to the wars, 

Hoping to die, or hoping at the least 

That deeds of mine might make you hear my name. 
And we were at the war, Titus and I; 

All that I did was far surpassed by him. 

I came behind in war, even as in love. 

Then, when the war and the long siege were over, 
And the last pale and bloody-featured rebels 
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Came from their burnt-out ruins and their hunger, 
He came in triumph home, and you with him.” 
Berenice, pages 126-127. 

Such translation is hardly literal, although the passage I have 
chosen may not be an altogether fair sample of the play in its 
entirety. I could have found pages in which Mr. Masefield comes 
closer to the French; but for the most part he has paraphrased 
quite freely. He satisfies me, however, as having been faithful 
to the drift of Racine. As to whether that constitutes translation, 
I have my doubts. 

In the English version, the division of acts into scenes has been 
dropped; for such a division is a purely arbitrary and, to us, 
meaningless device. I wish that in his free paraphrase Mr. Mase- 
field had seen fit to suppress also the insipid trick so frequent in 
the classical drama, of having the person who is speaking announce 
the approach of another. Here is such an announcement (page 80), 
and how stirringly rendered! No doubt it is one of those verses to 
which an English audience is so keenly sensitive! 

“But someone hurriedly is coming here!” 

One wonders why Esther’s confidante, Elise, has become Rachel 
in the English version. Perhaps no equivalent could be found 
which would fit readily into both text and atmosphere. The 
name Rachel occurs but once in the text, I believe, so it is not very 
likely that the change was made for metrical reasons. Be that 
as it may, Rachel does very well. Another divergence, and perhaps 
more serious, is that, while in Racine the slaughter of the Jews 
is to take place in ten days, in the English version it is to take 
place in ten hours. This might make very little difference were it 
not that all over the vast kingdom everything is in readiness for the 
slaughter and that a few hours will not suffice to save the situation. 
In fact, in Racine’s play, Mardochée fears that even ten days may 
not suffice and that in the far provinces the Jews may be killed 
before news of their grace reaches them. Mr. Masefield seems to 
have overlooked the fact that in Esther’s day the telegraph was 
still unknown. 

While speaking of errors, let me call attention to two slight 
misprints. In the first verse on page 184, by should apparently 
be my; and in the corresponding verse on page 192, we should 
read crowd instead of crown. 
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We can say that Esther is, save for the choruses, the added 
scene descriptive of Haman’s death, and the act which Mr. Mase- 
field has interpolated between Racine’s first and second, as much 
a translation as is Berenice. Mr. Masefield found that his players 
could do nothing with the choruses of Racine, so he wrote new 
ones; and although they do not follow Racine’s, they are con- 
sonant with the spirit of the play and are the best part of it. We 
find in them something of the power that we expect of Mr. Mase- 
field, and they contain verses like the following, which are more 
poignant than any in Racine’s choruses. 

“We cannot sing of Zion without tears.” 

‘“‘How can we sing the happy songs of home 
In this strange land?” 


“The fulness of our hearts is all we have, 
We can sing that.”’ 


Mr. Masefield’s vocabulary seems to be a mingling of an 
English which might correspond to Racine’s French, and a colo- 
quial speech of today. ‘“O ye gods!” does not appeal to me as 
being a very eloquent oath; and the last speech of Berenice is all 
but ruined because of the word “dolorous.” Nothing could be 
more distracting, more farcical, than the untimely introduction of 
that one word. 

‘We'll be example to all time 
Of the most tender and unhappy love 
That ever was in dolorous history.”’. 

In the act which Mr. Masefield has interpolated, he stages 
what is merely hinted at in Racine, that is, the king’s nightmare. 
It is a scene which may be tense on the stage, but it is melodra- 
matic at best and completely at odds with the rest of the play. 
The same is true of the scene of Haman’s death which is tacked 
on, at the end of the last act. These additions doubtless serve the 
purpose for which they were intended, to lengthen the play; but 
they drive out the beautiful patriarchal calm which is the very 
soul of Racine. In his last chorus, beautiful and evocative of 
Swinburne’s magnificent 
“By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept, 
Remembering thee,” 
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Mr. Masefield does recapture something of Racine’s flawless 
biblical atmosphere. 

In Berenice the English poet has made no interpolations, has 
kept more closely to his text, but has failed to create for English 
readers the thing of beauty that Racine has done for French 
readers. To Frenchmen, Bérénice is a sweet and melancholy 
elegy; the English version can hardly be that to us. 

Why, we ask, has so capable a poet and playwright as Mr. 
Masefield failed to do justice to himself and to Racine? Merely 
because the times are out of joint? Hardly that; but perhaps 
because he has undertaken a heavier task than he had bargained 
for. He was right in feeling that a close translation would not 
serve his purpose, would not be suitable for the stage, for the 
simple reason that much of the charm of Racine lies in the grace 
and harmony of his verse—intangible nothings which cannot be 
translated, but which we cannot afford to miss. Then too, and 
strange as this may seem, although Mr. Masefield has not been 
literal, he has been seriously hampered by the French verse and 
unable to get into his own the sweep which English blank verse 
demands. The introduction of an occasional short verse is 
altogether happy, but on the whole his verses are monosyllabic and 
choppy. This is due in part to the fact that in the French version, 
the thought often closes with the verse or the couplet; but while 
the French verse sustains us with its rhyme, we have no such help 
in the English. In Berenice’s farewell, where the emotions are too 
deep to be long-winded, we have one of the few passages in which 
the short periods and frequent stops produce a desirable effect. 

In the interpolated act of Esther, which is entirely Mr. Mase- 
field’s, we feel at once that the poet is breathing more easily, that 
he is not dragging along something over which he stumbles now 
and again. So too in the choruses; and we can safely say that the 
best verses in the book are those which belong entirely to the 
English poet. 

I feel very sure that if Mr. Masefield had taken the mere 
skeleton of Racine’s plays and had clothed them after his own 
fashion, he would have been more successful. Translation is not 
as easy and disdainful a thing as we sometimes imagine, and it may 
be that the genius for it is no less distinct than that for original 
composition. 

University of Missouri 





























THE TEXT OF STORM’S IMMENSEE 





By BAYARD Quincy MoRGAN 





OME time ago I had occasion to use several editions of ‘“‘Im- 
mensee”’ in the same class, and very soon discovered that the 
text was not identical. This led to a comparison with the German 
editions, and ultimately to the surprising discovery that these 
too contain numerous discrepancies. I doubt whether these facts 
are very widely known to the American teaching profession, and 
as “Immensee”’ is the most popular elementary text we have, I 
think the matter should be brought to the knowledge of all 
teachers of German. 

There are two German versions of the story which we can 
ascribe to Storm himself: (1) the text given in ‘‘Sommerge- 
schichten und Lieder,” Berlin 1851; (2) the text of the ““Gesamt- 
ausgabe,”’ Westermann 1868, and of later editions by the same 
firm up to 1912, in which only spelling and punctuation have 
been altered. The Westermann edition, I believe, contains Storm’s 
final revision of the story, marked by a few alterations in phrase- 
ology and the like. With (1) and (2) I have compared three 
further German editions, namely: (3) Prachtausgabe, Amelang 
1896; (4) “‘Ausgewahlte Werke” (ed. Biese), Hesse u. Becker, 
undated; (5) ‘‘Simtliche Werke”’ (ed. Késter), Insel Verlag 1920. 

The results of this comparison are given in the appended table. 


Storm’s Revision (1868) Variants 
in einem... Accent (1,2,4,5) mit einem... Accent (3) 
dann durch einen Pesel (2,4,5) durch einen Pesel (1, 3) 


Eichschrinke (1, 2, 4, 5) eichene Schriinke (3) 

an der andern (Wand) (1, 2,- an den andern (3) 
4, 5) 

Hiilfe (1, 2, 5) Hilfe (3, 4) 

auch keine Léwen (1, 2, 3, 5) gar keine Léwen (4) 

Holzungen (1, 2, 3, 5) Hélzungen (4) 

Zukost miisst ihr euch selber Z. muss sich ein jeder selber 
suchen (2, 4, 5) suchen (1, 3) 


bekommt er auch nichts (1, 2,- bekommt ihr auch nichts (3) 
4, 5) 
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dann aber bat er sie (2, 4, 5) 

und dann liess sie (1, 2, 4, 5) 

standen Erdbeeren (1, 2, 4, 5) 

Weihnachtabend (1, 2, 5) 

Bei uns wird es nun Wethnacht- 
abend (1, 2, 4, 5) 

Du sagtest einmal (1, 2, 4, 5) 

ich habe ihm schon dreimal sit- 
zen miissen (1, 2, 4, 5) 

angekniipft (1, 2, 4, 5) 

als trete (1, 2, 4) 

oder in die Haiden (1, 2) Heiden 
(4, 5) 

Mir? fragte er (2, 4,; 

vor ihm hin (1, 2, 4, 


) 
) 


mn VW 


hattest du das nétig (1, 2, 4, 5) 
ward sein rs (3. 2, 4 35) 
brach und las (1, 2, 4, 5) 
sonnbeschienenen (1, 2, 4, 5) 
noch fast heiterer (1, 2, 4, 5) 


im geheim (1, 2, 4, 5) 

weitliuftigen (1, 2, » §) 

mein Vater selig ( * 4, 

vornehm er sneiathien ae 
ist (1, 2, 4, 5) 

diskurrierend (2, 4, 5) discouri- 
rend (1) 

jemanden erwarte (1, 2, 3, 5) 

verschwand in die Selienainae 
(1, 2, 4, 5) 

Schnaderhiipferl (1, 2, 3, 5) 

sich wie in einem Netze ver- 
strickt (2, 4, 5) 


Vorbereitungen einer Geschifts- 
reise (1, 2, 4, 5) 

jenseits des Sees (2, 4) 

Umgegend (1, 2, 4, 5) 
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aber dann bat er sie (1, 3) 

und nun liess sie (3) 

standen die Erdbeeren (3) 
Weihnachtsabend (3,4) 

Bei uns wird es nun am Weih- 
nachtsabend (3) 

Du sagtest uns einmal (3) 

ich habe ihm dreimal sitzen 
miissen (3) 

angeknépft (3) 

als trite (3, 5) 

oder in die Heide (3) 


Mir? sagte er (1, 3) 

vor ihn hin (3) 

hattest du es nétig (3) 

war sein Gesicht (3) 

Offnete und las (3) 

sonnenbeschienenen (3) 

fast noch heiterer (3) 

im geheimen (3) 

weitliufigen (3) 

mein seliger Vater (3) 

vornehm er aussehend worden 
ist (3) 

diskutierend (3) 


jemand erwarte (4) 


verschwand in den Seitengan- 


gen (3) 

Schnaderhiipfel (4) 

sich in einem Gewirr von Was- 
serpflanzen wie in einem 
Netze verstrickt (1) 

sich in ein Netz verstrickt (3) 

Vorbereitungen zu einer Ge- 
schaftsreise (3) 

jenseit des Sees (1, 3, 5) 

Umgebung (3) 
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Wanderung (1, 2, 4, 5) Wanderungen (3) 

wie sie so an seiner Seite (1, 2, wie sie an seiner Seite (3) 
4, 5) 

es wird Gewitter (1, 2, 4, 5) es wird gewittern (3) 

es kam die Treppe herunter (1, es kam die Treppen herunter (3) 
2, 4, 5) 


sie liess die Hand sinken (2,4, 5) _ si liess ihre Hand sinken (1, 3) 


It will be seen that KGster is the most conservative of the three 
editors since Storm, showing only two deviations from the 1868 
text, trdte for trete and jenseit for jenseits. Moreover, Késter 
passed every line of the new edition under the most careful 
scrutiny, and his text may be regarded as the best now available. 
Biese has allowed himself greater liberties, notably the very ques- 
tionable reading: gar keine Liéwen, for which he seems to have no 
authority, while in two other instances he stands alone. Far more 
serious questions are raised by the Amelang edition, which is not 
only based on the superseded text of 1851, thus deliberately nulli- 
fying Storm’s own revision, but which has seen fit to normalize 
Storm’s diction and style in a manner that can hardly be justified. 

And the irony of the situation is that this garbled and spineless 
redaction is the parent of all the American school editions! Doubt- 
less the early American editors thought this sumptuous-looking 
volume must have an unimpeachable text; and subsequent col- 
leagues have either copied their pages or rediscovered for them- 
selves the Amelang edition. At any rate, every one of the eight 
American publications which I have examined has all the banalities 
of that version, and most of them have additional variants whose 
parentage I have not traced. It seems particularly unfortunate 
that our youth should be forced to read this classic, of all others, 
in a form which the author never saw and which he certainly 
would never have approved. It is to be hoped that the next editor 
of this perennial favorite will procure himself Storm’s own text 
and follow it. 

University of Wisconsin 
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Castillo, C.: ‘Class Problems in Advanced Spanish.” VI: 95-99. 
Discusses intensive and extensive reading, eradication of some 
faults in pronunciation, and drill in stumbling blocks of 
grammar. 

Church, H. W.: “Teaching the French Verb.”” V: 249-255. 
Suggests simplification; outlines a formula to fit nearly all verbs. 

Cline, E. C.: ‘A Theory and the Foreign Language Course.” 

V: 435-444. 
Description of the foreign language work done (in French) at 
Richmond, Indiana, beginning with a general language course, 
followed by special work in a given language. Writer thinks 
our reading selections commonly too difficult; believes it 
important to foster the desire to read by using matter that can 
be easily read. 

Denbigh, John H.: “Foreign Languages in American High 
Schools.”” V: 237-249. 

An outsider surveys the modern language classroom, dispensing 
praise and blame. Believes in pre-determination tests; believes 
many high school pupils are wasting time on foreign language; 
that we attempt too much in our two-year course; that classes 
should be smaller, teaching more intensive, aims more pre- 
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cisely defined; and literary appreciation more consciously 

developed by selection of material and classroom discussion. 
Greenleaf, Jeanne H.: ‘Le (n) frangais ou “N mouillé.” V: 365- 

369. 

Description and discussion of this sound. 


Hess, J. A.: ‘“‘Une source de lecons de choses pour les professeurs 
de frangais.”” VI: 16-18. 
Describes a commercial catalogue where are found names of 
many objects hard to find in other sources. 


Heuser, Frederick W. J.: ‘Regents’ Examinations in German.” 
V: 186-200. 
Important critical and comparative study, covering years 
1909-1919. Improvement in questions reflects improvement 
in instruction. Conditions produce unsatisfactory questions 
in third and especially fourth year work; suggestions. 

Holbrook, R. T.: “Que Veut dire ‘Savoir le frangais’?”’ V: 411- 
422. 
Discusses the meaning of a thorough knowledge of French and 
of partial knowledge. “Merely a good ‘reading knowledge’ 
means that one of the most interesting of the world’s civiliza- 
tions . . . , is far more accessible... than that civilization 
can possibly be without this kind of knowing. 

Hoskins, J. Preston.: ‘“‘The Medium of Instruction in College 
Courses in the Modern Languages.” VI: 74-84. 
Solution of the problem lies in a distinction between linguistic 
and literary courses, and in a division of our students into those 
who desire a reading knowledge, and those who desire a speak- 
ing knowledge. 

Kueny, F. J.: “Common Mistakes in our French Text Books.” 
I. “On so-called Direct Method Exercises.” VI: 84-94. 
Urges simplification of questions and elimination of mistakes, 
giving many examples. 

Lavertu, F.L.: ‘Training in Pronunciation of French.”’ VI: 136- 
141. 
Discusses some work beyond requirements of College Entrance 
Examination Board, dwelling on daily practice for three years, 
slow progress, phonetic symbols, memory work, examinations, 
etc. 
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Ogden, R. M.: “The Future of Modern Language in the High 
School.”’ V: 353-365. 
A very substantial article. The author considers that modern 
language instruction must have intrinsic justification if it is to 
hold its place, and proceeds to find such justification, with 
much enlightening and trenchant criticism. 

Olmsted, E. W.: “Justification of Modern Languages in our 
Schools.” V: 1-12. 
Four reasons for modern language study: disciplinary value; 
cultural value; utilitarian value; value for international 
relationships. 

Schoell, F. L.: ‘“‘Quelques livres nouveaux.” VI: 12-15. 
Opinions about some recent French literary works. 

Schwartz, W. L.: ‘Syllabication in French and Suggestions for 
Accenting the Letter E.”” V: 374-377. 
Practical suggestions for teaching pronunciation. 

Schonhoft, Lilli.: ““Modern Language Teaching in the Higher 
Schools of Norway.” VI: 123-136. 
A study of the methods employed in Norwegian schools. 

Spiker, Claude C.: ‘‘The Foreign Language Teacher as a National 
Asset in Reconstruction.” VI: 65-74. 
The war has broken our traditional isolation, and forced us 
into a dominating commercial position in the world. Study of 
foreign language therefore became a vital necessity and highly 
“practical.”? Function and duty of the teacher. 

Stocker, Clara: ‘‘French Speech Tunes and the Phonograph.” 
V: 267-270. 
Urges study of tunes or melodies of speech with much ear- 
practice; the phonograph can be helpful. 

Sturgis, C.: ‘The Spanish Text Book.” V: 256-266. 
Discusses existing texts, stating preferences; finds present 
supply rather satisfactory; chief lack is in grammar review after 
first year and in advanced composition. 

Veillet-Lavallée, Ch.: ‘L’Enseignement des langues vivantes en 
France.” V: 295-308. 
Author predicts triumph of good sense in the continued study 
by modern methods of modern languages, including English, 
German, Spanish, and Italian. Majority of nation favors this 
against a reactionary administrative minority. 
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Warshaw, J.: ‘“Teachers’ Courses in Spanish.”” V: 200-209. 
Defends teachers’ course; suggests practice-teaching, lesson- 
plans, examination of texts, question box, etc. 

Waxman, S. M.: “What’sina Name?” “The Play’s the Thing.”’ 
V: 423-428. 

Together with dramatic criticism there is an attack upon 
inaccuracy in translation. 

Weisinger, Nina: ‘Suggestions for Teaching Spanish.” V: 370- 
373. 

Defends judicious use of Spanish in class-room, translation, 
conversation, grammar, etc. 

Whitney, Marian P.: ‘Random Notes of a Modern Language 
Teacher in Europe.”’ V: 429-435. 

Notes concerning the secondary schools visited by Miss 
Whitney in several countries. American language teachers 
need not despair of their teaching. 

Williams, C. S.: “Visualizing the Verb Forms in Spanish.’ 
V: 317-319. 

Verbs taught by charts with different colored inks for pronouns, 
verb root, verb endings, and second person forms. 


HISPANIA 


Bohannon, Ida: ‘Why Study Foreign Literature?”’ IV: 134-136. 
Study of literature enables us to understand other peoples. 
Cameron, Edith: “The Laboratory Spirit in the Teaching of 
Spanish.”” IV: 93-97, 
Devices to stimulate students’ interest—keeping a notebook, 
acting as teacher, etc. 

Cano, J.: ‘“Errores mds comunes de sintaxis espafola que 
cometen los extranjeros.”” IV: 227-235. 
Treats misuse of prepositions, awkward ellipses, mistakes in 
the use of como, cudl, quien, ninguno, cada, unos, and of various 
anglicisms and gallicisms. 

Dalton, Grace E.: “Spanish in the High Schools of the Mid- 
West.”” IV: 122-126. 
Warns against prevalent notion that Spanish is easy, and urges 
more careful preparation of advanced students and more 
attention to English in the Spanish class. 

Donlan, M.S.: ‘Bibliography—School Texts.” IV: 265-268. 
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Espinosa, A. M.: ‘On the Teaching of Spanish.” IV: 269-284. 
Urges better knowledge of Spanish by teachers and sympathy 
with all sides of Spanish culture. 

Fitz-Gerald, J. D.: “Bibliographical Notes.”’ IV: 201-203; 
321-325. 

Fitz-Gerald, J. D.: “The Bilingual-Biracial Problem of our 
Border States.”” IV: 175-186. 

Recommends use of English in all classes, with proviso that 
teacher be ready to make supplementary explanations in 
Spanish, thus following French, rather than British practice. 

Fitz-Gerald, J. D.: ‘‘General Bibliography.” IV: 204-210; 
326-332. 

Goodman, I. S.: ‘The Difficulty of the Object Pronouns and the 
Subjunctive in Spanish.”” IV: 86-87. 

Examples of drill to be used on library cards, with model 
sentences. 

Hendrix, W. S.: ‘‘Bibliography-Periodical Literature.”’ IV: 150- 
154. 

Hendrix, W. S.: “Report on the Eighth National Foreign Trade 
Convention.”’ IV: 240-243. 

Shows importance of Spanish and other foreign languages. 

Hendrix, W. S.: “Standardization of Teaching of Spanish in the 
High Schools.”” IV: 88-92. 

A plea for standardization at least within States and large 
cities. 

Hills, E. C.: ‘The Pronunciation and Spelling of huido and 
Similar Words.” IV: 301-304. 

Some practical reasons for adopting Academy spelling. 

Johnson, Edith: “A Plea for Reduction of College Entrance 
Requirements in Spanish.” IV: 76-79. 

Advocates especially reduction in amount of reading required. 

Jones, M. B.: “The Revised Portuguese Orthography.”’ IV: 168- 
174. 

A discussion of important changes made in Portugal in 1911, 
and of their use in Portugal and in Brazil. 

Kurz, H.: ‘Spanish in South Dakota.” IV: 130-133. 

An account of organization work. 

Mercado, J.: ‘En Defensa de la lengua espafiola.”” IV: 72-75. 

The most natural reason for popularity of Spanish with the 
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American people is the proximity of the United States and the 
Spanish speaking countries. 

Morley, S. G.: ‘The Accentuation of Past Participles in -uido.”’ 
IV: 187-191. 

Opposes Academy accentuation of these words. 

Navarro Tomas: “Lecciones de _ pronunciacién  espafiola. 
Commentarios de la prosodia de la Real Academia.” I. 
‘Pronunciacién de las consonantes 8, v.’’ II. ‘‘Pronunciacién 
de las consonantes—c, s.”’ III. “El Acento.” IV. ‘“Concepto 
de la pronunciacién correcta.” IV: 1-9; 51-55; 155-164 Band 
v are identical; also c and gz; history of Academy’s opinion. 
Connects accent with intensity and discusses history of Aca- 
demy’s attitude toward accent. Correct pronunciation found 
among cultivated persons in Castile and other places (prin- 
cipally Castile); not among lower classes anywhere. 

Owen, A. L.: ‘The Spanish Teacher’s Responsibility.”” IV: 10- 
14. 

Pleads for ‘“‘more high and fine thinking, more imagination, 
more humanity, more spirituality.”” Teach Spanish as the 
classics were taught. 

Salmans, Edith: ‘A Practical Spanish Vocabulary.” IV: 80-85. 
To develop practical vocabulary recommends Spanish phrases 
in class, repetition of stories, memorizing, songs, parties, games. 

Schons, Dorothy: ‘‘Oral Spanish.” IV: 127-129. 

Need of specialization for reading and speaking; in conversa- 
tion classes use phonetic drill and practice on about 1000 
common sentences until they become automatic. 

Sherwell, G. A.: ‘El otro lado de la cuestién.”?’ IV: 136-137. 
An ardent plea to Spanish teachers to study French. 

Sparkman, C. F.: ‘More Drill for Freshmen in Elementary 
Spanish.”” IV: 236-239. 

Methods of teaching the grammar lesson. 

Warshaw, J.: ‘Concerted Action in Spanish.” IV: 114-121. 
Advises co-operative effort to give sane publicity to the 
advantages of Spanish and to the accomplishments of the 
Spanish-speaking world. 

Wilkins, L. A.: “The President’s Address.”’ IV: 28-34. 

Hopes to make possible everywhere the study of Spanish and to 
improve the teaching. 
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Williams, C. S.: ‘The Modern Language Situation in the High 
Schools of California.”” IV: 309-311. 
Figures from many schools show a large number of elementary 
pupils, but not so many advanced pupils as should be desired, 
especially in Spanish. 


ILLETIN O GH POINTS IN TI f THE 3H S ‘ 
Bul N OF Hi POINTS IN THE WORK OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
oF NEw YorK City 


Carpenter, M.: ‘Shall a Student be Taught to Speak a Foreign 
Language or to Gain the Content of the Printed Page?” 
IIT: 1: 13-14. 

Suggests only one language at a time, and at least three years 
of one before starting another; decries excessive use of phonetic 
transcription, and encourages reading. In four or five years the 
student should acquire both a speaking and reading knowledge. 

Greenberg, J. and others: “The French Word List.” III: 2: 
14-17. 

Committee offers tentative list of common French words. 

Haller, R. W.: ‘Impressions of the Middlebury Summer School 
of French.” III: 10: 51-53. 

An appreciative description. 

Lieberman, Else: “Drill in Foreign Grammar and the Junior 
High School Mentality.” III: 9: 26-30. 

Interest developed by having students direct drill in various 
ways. 

Luria, M. A. and others: ‘“‘The Spanish Word List.” III: 6: 
32-39. 

Committee offers tentative list of common words with sugges- 
tions for use. 

Mahler, Miriam: ‘‘A Report on the Wilkins Prognosis Test in 
French, Given in Public School 91, Manhattan.” III: 5: 14-16. 
Results in two classes from six tests on observation, repro- 
duction from sight and hearing, memory, English grammar, 
repetition of English sentences, and imitation of pronunciation. 

Redoano, Maria L.: ‘The Normal School of Modern Languages 
at Buenos Aires.” III: 3: 9-11. 

History and description of this school. 
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Taylor, A. S.: “High School Mortality from the Elementary 
School Point of View.”’ III: 5: 10-14. 
A section deals with foreign languages. ‘‘Pupils should not 
take a foreign language . . . if they are poorin English, . . 
and have a low intelligence quotient.” 

Wilkins, L. A. and others: ‘‘A Study of the Modern Language 
Situation and Recommendations Pertinent Thereto.” III: 
6: 15-21. 
Report of a committee of twelve dealing with the values of 
modern language study, aims and methods, examinations and 
tests, organization, and the Junior High School. 
{Many brief items of interest are found scattered through the 
High Points, Notes and Announcements, and Official Notices of 
this periodical.] 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW ENGLAND MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION 


Geddes, J.: ‘Report of the Librarian.”’ XI: 34-60. A review of 
texts received by the association. 

Underwood, H. K.: ‘Language without grammar?” XI: 3-11. 
Predicts greater study of grammar; references are chiefly to 
English, with occasional mention of foreign languages. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCE OF NOVEMBER 
17, 18, aND 19, 1921. University of Illinois Bulletin. 


Cameron, Edith: ‘Problems in the Teaching of First and Second 
Year Spanish; Suggestions.” XIX, 21: 312-317. 
Suggestions for pronunciation, grammar, dissimilarity of 
Spanish and the mother tongue, atmosphere, and momentum. 
Olson, Blenda: ‘Hints on Foreign Study.” XIX: 21: 309-312. 
Describes conditions for life and study in France. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF FLORIDA 
HicuH ScHooLr PRINCIPALS, APRIL 7 AND 8, 1921. University 
Record, University of Florida. 


Buchholz, F. W. and others: ‘Reorganization of Foreign Lang- 
uages for the High Schools of Florida.’’ University Record, 
XVII: 1:116-125. 

Committee report deals chiefly with Latin; some criticism of 
the modern language situation. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. Tulane University Press, New Orleans. 
(1921?) 

Béziat, A.: ‘‘Modern Methods of Teaching Elementary French.” 

97-110. 
Suggests division for instruction between students really 
interested in French and those studying for other reasons, with 
arrangement for transfer of students from one division to the 
other as occasion arises. Suggests for latter group mainly 
grammar-translation method, and for former group direct 
method. Discusses especially reading, pronunciation, and 
modern practical equipment. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Jente, R.: ‘“‘Modern Language Enrollment.” XIII: 390. 
Figures collected in November, 1920, show position of German, 
French and Spanish in certain high schools and universities 
as compared with 1913 and 1919. 

Nye, Irene: ‘‘The Price of a One-Language Policy.” XIII: 
501-508. 

Gives examples of light thrown upon English by German and 
Latin constructions. Plea for study of foreign language (e.g. 
Latin) for its benefit to mastery of native tongue. 

Anon: ‘Indiana and the Ban on Teaching German.” XIV: 517. 
Reprint of resolutions adopted by faculty of Franklin College 
in favor of removing the legislative ban on the study of German. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
Doyle, H. G.: ‘Modern Language Items.” XCIII: 385; 413; 
594-595; XCIV: 94-95. 
ENGLISH LEAFLET 
Walker, Blanche: ‘‘What we can learn from the French methods 
of teaching French.”” CCXXI: 2-10. 


Unitep States Bureau oF Epucation: Secondary School 
Circular No. X. November, 1921. 


Capps, J. A.: ‘Method and content of French Course in Accred- 
ited High Schools of the South.” 
A summary of complete manuscript report on extent, organiza- 
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tion, scope, methods, popularization, purpose, status of 
teachers, and relation of pupil to foreign languages. 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Champenois, J. J.: ‘University Reform in France.” LXII. 


107-115. 
Discussion of degrees, certificates, admission, administration, 
etc. 

ScHOOL REVIEW 


Franzen, Carl G. F.: “Foreign Language Teaching in the High 


Schools of Iowa.’”’ XXIX: 610-616. 
Statistics for 1920-21. 


Morrison, Henry C.: “Studies in High School Procedure. Direct 


and Indirect Teaching.” XXIX: 19-30. 

Tests (in Latin and French) indicate that the transfer from 
lesson-learning to capacity is very uncertain, and that we 
rarely succeed in training capacity to get lessons. 
“Half-learning.”” XXIX: 106-118. 

A searching probe into actualities of education. Administra- 
tion tends to be a thing apart from teaching and learning. 
“Grades, passing marks, promotions, examinations, mentality 
vs. intelligence tests,” normal distribution curves. 

“Mastery.” X XIX: 182-197. 

Constructive suggestions for the amendment of our teaching 
procedure. Divide the work into units or blocks which may be 
mastered, and then insist not upon 70 per cent but upon 
mastery. Illustrations from various high school subjects. 


Mort, Paul R., and Devericks, Robert K.: “An Accounting of 


General Values in the Small High-School Curriculum.” 
XXIX: 119-134. 

Answers to questionnaire submitted to 900 graduates of small 
high schools were tabulated to show the after-school value of 
various subjects. Result is recommendation to eliminate 
Latin, devote somewhat less than three years to literature, 
increase time spent on Civics, Manual Training, Domestic 
Science, Art and Music. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE BULLETIN 


Moreno-Lacalle, J.: “Planning of Language Courses and Selec- 





tion of Text Books.” XV: 3-16. 
Aim of Spanish course should be thorough instruction in 
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pronunciation, every-day vocabulary, grammatical structure, 
and appreciation and knowledge of Spanish-speaking countries. 
Plans for this course are followed by discussion of requirements 
of good text books, especially readers. 

Moreno-Lacalle, J.: “The Art of Questioning in Language 
Teaching.” XV: 17-30. 
Suggests methods of questioning; favors original over printed 
questions; discusses examination questions. 


Books AND PAMPHLETS 


Gourio, E.: ‘The Direct Method of Teaching French.” Boston, 
New York, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1921, 163 pp. 

Author discusses various phases of direct method teaching, 
including grammar and new words; he is opposed to the use of 
phonetics. 

McKenzie, K.: “Opportunities for Higher Education in Italy.” 
The Institute of International Education, Second Series, 
Bulletin No. 2, New York, March 1, 1921. 

A detailed description of the offerings of Italian Universities. 

Onis, F. de: “Memoria del curso 1920-1921 presentada al 
Consejo General Ejecutivo.”’ Junta para Ampliacién de 
Estudios and Instituto de las Espafias en los Estados Unidos, 
1921. 

An account of the activities of the Instituto de las Espafias. 

Palmer, H. E.: “The Principles of Language Study.” Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York, World Book Co., 1921. 186 pp. 
Discusses the methods by which a foreign language may suc- 
cessfully be acquired; describes language learning as an art, 
not a science. 

Wilkins, L. A.: “Spanish in the High Schools.” 

A Hand Book of Methods, with Special Reference to the 
Junior High Schools. Second edition, revised, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Benjamin H. Sanborn and Co. 294 pp. 
Has some additional matter, especially in bibliography, not 
found in first edition. 


BAYARD Quincy MoRGAN Joun VAN HoRNE 
University of Wisconsin University of Illinois 


























Notes and News 











The JouRNAL publishes this month the bibliography of articles 
on the teaching of modern languages which have appeared in the 
United States during the year 1921. In order to make the report 
for 1922 more complete, Professor Morgan and Professor Van 
Horne desire to include in their survey all the publications of the 
various state and city modern language associations. The Man- 
aging Editor will be grateful, therefore, if the secretaries of such 
associtions will place his name upon the mailing list so that these 
publications may reach him without delay. He would like to 
make use of these for the Notes and News Department and will then 
forward them to Professor Morgan and Professor Van Horne. 


We have read with great satisfaction that Jacinto Benavente 
has been awarded the Nobel Prize in literature for the year 1922. 
It will be recalled that this is the second time that the Nobel 
Prize has been awarded to a Spanish dramatist, for that honor 
was conferred upon José Echegaray in the year 1906. Some of us 
have vivid recollections of the impressive ceremonies in Madrid 
which celebrated that event. Pérez Galdds delivered a eulogy of 
the aged dramatist at a meeting held at the Ateneo, which was 
presided over by Alphonso XIII, and a noteworthy performance 
of “El gran Galeoto” was given at the Teatro Real, in which the 
best actors and actresses of Madrid took part. Professor Joaquin 
Ortega of the University of Wisconsin will contribute a study of 
Benavente’s plays to the March number of the JoURNAL. 


Professor William H. Scheifley of the University of Indiana 
has promised us an article on the dramatic works of Alfred Capus, 
the author of “La Veine,”’ ““Notre Jeunesse” and other well-known 
plays, who died last November at Paris. 


Mr. Lytton Strachey’s ‘‘Books and Characters,” published by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, is just as fascinating as his 
“Eminent Victorians” and “Queen Victoria.” It would be diffi- 
cult to find anywhere in Fnglish a more discriminating appreciation 
of Racine, and his portrait of Henri Beyle is a masterpiece. The 
latter was not, writes Mr. Strachey, an abnormally late product of 
the eighteenth Century. “In his blood there was a virus which 
had never tingled in the veins of Voltaire. It was the virus of 
modern life—that new sensibility, that new passionateness, which 
Rousseau had first made known to the world, and which had won 
its way over Europe behind the thunder of Napoleon’s artillery. 
Beyle had passed his youth within earshot of that mighty roar, 
and his inmost spirit could never lose the echo of it. It was in 
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vain that he studied Condillac and modelled his style on the Code; 
in vain that he sang the praises of /a Lo-gigue, shrugged his shoulders 
at the Romantics and turned the cold eye of a scientific investi- 
gator upon the phenomena of life; he remained essentially a man 
of feeling.” 

Other chapters present the poignant interest of Madame du 
Deffand’s Correspondence with Horace Walpole; Voltaire’s visit 
to England, marking ‘‘a turning-point in the history of civiliza- 
tion’; Voltaire’s tragedies; Voltaire and Frederick the Great and 
the Rousseau affair. 


The recent publication by Henry Holt and Company of “A 
History of French Literature” by Professor William A. Nitze and 
Professor E. Preston Dargan of the University of Chicago, is an 
event of uncommon interest to all students of French Literature. 
This notable volume will be reviewed in a later number of the 
JourRNAL by Professor Dondo of the University of California. 

A new Spanish Catalogue just published by Zabala and 
Maurin, 5 W. 47th Street, New York City, with the title “Letras 
de Espafia y América’”’ will prove a source of delight to both Span- 
ish book-lovers and book-buyers. In addition to its value as a 
bibliographical guide, it includes important critical studies of the 
work of Valle Inclan, Pérez de Ayala, Pérez Galdés, Pio Baroja, 
Menéndez Pidal, Machado and Azorin. Its collection of photo- 
graphs of the most important Spanish and Spanish-American 
writers is the most complete with which we are acquainted and 
will serve admirably as illustrative material in Spanish classes, 
and in this distinguished company are included many of the more 
prominent Hispanists of our own country. We heartily congratu- 
late Sefiores Zabala and Maurin upon this valuable publication. 
Rarely has a book catalogue appeared in a more attractive form. 


Announcement is made by the Institute of International 
Education that Firmin Roz, Director of the American Section of 
the National Bureau of French Universities and Schools, and 
well-known author and translator, will lecture at a number of our 
colleges and universities between January and May of this year. 


MAINE NOTES 


The annual meeting of the Modern Language Department of 
the Maine Teachers’ Association was held in the Bangor High 
School on October 27th. The presiding officer was Miss Annie 
Torrey of the French Department of the Portland High School. 
Mile. Smith-Goard, Professor of French in Wellesley College, 
spoke on ‘“‘Possible Aims in the Teaching of French.” She com- 
pared the educational ideals of the United States and France and 
made valuable suggestions regarding teaching of the French lan- 
guage and literature. An address by Samuel F. Harms, Professor 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


of Spanish in Bates College on “Opportunities for Study in Spain” 
emphasized especially the very efficient work carried on at the 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos by Sr. Navarro Tomas and his 
colleagues. This was followed by an address by Professor F. J. 
Kueny of the University of Maine on “The Uses of the Past 
Tenses of the Indicative as Explained in our Grammars and Illus- 
trated in our French Texts.” 

The following officers were elected for next year: Chairman, 
Professor Robert Drummond, University of Maine; Secretary, 
Professor A. N. Leonard, Bates College; Executive Committee, 
Miss Florence Weeks, Portland; Miss Annie Bailey, Sanford; and 
Mrs. Edith Swan, Howland. 

Roy M. PETERSON 


REGISTRATIONS IN MODERN LANGUAGES IN WISCONSIN COLLEGES 









































FRENCH GERMAN SPANISH Total 
Begin.| Total | Begin.| Total | Begin.| Total | College 

University of Wis- 1921 | 486 | 2557 | 180 | 610 | 671 | 1671 | 4991 
consin 1922 | 460 | 2550 | 244 | 700 | 520 | 1500 | 5277 
Lawrence 1921 | 150 298 67 94 110 146 818 
1922 | 121 289 63 107 88 126 820 

Beloit 1921 SS 138 13 23 75 147 545 
1922 38 121 17 29 65 114 541 

Ripon 1921 52 88 23 45 70 106 406 
1922 29 91 23 51 50 89 422 

B. Q. MoRGAN 


TENNESSEE NOTES 


At a meeting held at Peabody College, the organization of the 
Modern Language Teachers Association of Middle Tennessee was 
effected and the following officers were elected: Chairman, Dr. 
André Béziat of the Department of Romance Languages, Vander- 
bilt University; Vice-Chairman, Dr. A. I. Airoehm, Professor of 
Modern Language Teaching at Peabody College; Secretary, 
Miss Laura Schoeni of Ward-Belmont College; and Treasurer, 
Miss Anne Allison. All teachers of Middle Tennessee will be 
eligible to active membership. Students of Vanderbilt University 
and Peabody College who intend to become modern language 
teachers will be admitted as associate members. 


CALIFORNIA NOTES 


In California high schools the modern languages are studied by 
a large proportion of the students. The numbers in Spanish 
exceed those in French in the ratio of two or three to one. In the 
three largest high schools of San Francisco, with a total enrolment 
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of 5308, 3845, or 72.5%, are taking modern languages. In the 
French classes are 937, Spanish 2664, and Italian 241. The other 
high schools, for which the figures are not at hand, would probably 
duplicate these numbers. 

The great majority of students are found in the first and second 
year classes. In the largest school, the Potytechnic High, with 
2036 students, the first and second year classes in Spanish have 
845, while the third and fourth year have only 138 students. This 
is partly accounted for by the fact that the upper division is much 
smaller than the lower as this school has grown rapidly, and each 
entering class is much larger then its predecessor, and also by the 
fact that two year courses, called minors, satisfy part of the 
requirements for graduation. 

In the recently organized Junior high schools of San Francisco 
the languages are well cared for. Three years of French or Spanish 
are offered, while Latin may be taken in the 9th year. The three 
years of a modern language are equivalent to the first two years of 
the senior high school. In the Crocker Junior High School the 
numbers at hand show 84 percent taking French or Spanish. 

In Oakland the University High School, connected with the 
Department of Education of the Univ. of California, shows 315 
Spanish pupils and 254 French pupils out of a total enrolment of 
891, or 84 percent. 

In the recent session of the California Teachers’ Association 
good programs were presented by the French and Spanish sections, 
the former including a helpful demonstration on “Teaching French 
without a book.” 

I. C. Hatch 


Miss Florence Lucas, for several years head of the French 
Department in the Oak Park (Illinois) High School, has resigned 
and accepted a position in the University School for Girls in 
Chicago. Miss Lucas has an enviable record as a successful and 
enthusiastic teacher. 

Miss Berthe de Combes Favard, perhaps the doyenne of teachers 
of French in Chicago high schools, has resigned her position in the 
Hyde Park School, and after spending a year in Europe will 
enjoy a well earned rest. Miss Favard’s striking personal gifts as a 
teacher, her enthusiasm for her subject, the highly original method 
she developed so successfully, the eager response she obtained from 
her classes have all been of great importance in the teaching of 
French in Chicago. She has left a deep impression upon her 
colleagues and upon hundreds of pupils, and her contributions to 
education will not cease with her retirement. 

A committee consisting of Walter Frederick Sanders, Head of 
Department of Modern Languages, Park College, Parkville, 
Missouri; Miss Blanche Dow, Modern Language Department 
State Teachers’ College, Maryville, Missouri; and Mrs. Charlotte 
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NOTES AND NEWS 247 
S. Piatt, Modern Language Department, High School, St. Joseph 
Missouri, is engaged in perfecting an active organization of the 
modern language teachers of the State of Missouri. 


At the meeting of the State Teachers’ Association in Des 
Moines November 3rd, the Modern Language section was reor- 
ganized as the Modern Language Teachers’ Association of Iowa. 
This action is in line with that being taken in several states, the 
new organizations being affiliated with the National Federation. 
The officers elected for the year 1922-23 were: President, Pro- 
fessor J. P. Le Coq of Drake University and Miss Edith St. John 
of Cedar Rapids, Secretary-Treasurer. 

At the general session, the election of officers and the transac- 
tion of other business was followed by an address by Professor 
S. H. Bush of Iowa City with the title ‘““Qu’est-ce que c’est que 
enseigner le frangais ou l’espagnol.” 

At the French subsection meeting under the leadership of 
Charles E. Young of Iowa City the ‘Use of Uni-lingual Texts” 
was discussed by L. R. Herrick of Mount Vernon and Lucile 
Matyk of Cherokee, and “Testing for Minimum Essentials” was 
discussed by Florence Stains, of Eldora. 

At the Spanish meeting, under the leadership of Edith St. John, 
the following papers were presented: ‘‘What is Fundamental in 
Foreign Languages?’’, R. E. House, Iowa City; ‘“‘Values of Spanish 
Other Than Commercial,” J. S. Bueno, Dubuque; and “Teaching 
in Granada,” Agnes Sears, Des Moines. 

At the German section, under the leadership of Charles Bundy 
Wilson of Iowa City, the following topics were discussed: “An 
Examination of Recent German Publications” and “Can Graduate 
Students Dispense with a Reading Knowledge of German?” 

The Department of German at the State University reports 
an increase of eight percent in first and second year classes as 
compared with last year. 

C. E. YounG 


Our attention has been called to the fact that, owing to a print- 
er’s error, the name of Professor Morse, who retired from the 
office of Business Manager during the summer, still appeared on 
certain wrappers of our October number. Professor Morse states 
that letters and books which were addressed to him in consequence 
of this error have been forwarded to the Business Manager, Pro- 
fessor Arthur G. Host, Troy High School, Troy, N. Y., and our 
subscribers are reminded that all business communications should 
be addressed to him. 
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ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 






































Name of School Total Enrollment} Latin |German| French | Spanish 
Whitman College...... m 449 116 43 157 137 
College of Puget Sound. 275 5 89 53 
Bellingham State Normal 912 40 33 
Cheney State Normal... 550 11 

ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOLS 

Seattle 

re 1320 146 162 237 

BIORAWAY «..0:. <6. 1974 242 300 316 

West Seattle........ 1150 100 150 230 

eee 1150 88 120 147 

ee 1259 170 219 230 

rere 1416 175 216 228 

Queen Anne.......... 1307 151 191 266 
Spokane 

Lewis and Clark...... 2033 533 300 273 

North Central........ 2020 390 260 550 
{7 ee 

ee 1964 211 162 500 

ee 1920 353 344 452 
Bellingham 

Whatcomb.......... 900 213 156 171 

| Arrererree 217 4 28 22 70 
I iis eee os 430 36 
MMR, 5.6 cock cizecsiea 428 14 85 56 
a eee 1150 211 126 154 
| Serre 1017 406 204 93 
Bremerton............. 455 81 24 214 
Centralia 6-year H. S.... 875 98 21 233 
eae 750 26 72 98 
Sedro-Woolley.......... 445 46 45 124 
Mount Vernon.......... 450 78 86 16 
Total in 59 schools. .... 7675 962 934 633 
rrr 131 17 16 11 





GRACE J. LIDDELL 








Reviews 











THE IDEALS OF FRANCE by Cuartes Cestre. Chargé du 
Cours de Littérature et de Civilisation Américaines 4 la Sor- 
bonne. The Abingdon Press. New York, Cincinnati. 325 
pages. 

Attempts to explain the French mind to the American mind 
are not lacking. Indeed they are altogether too numerous. And 
they are explanations of isolated traits, or they are lacking in 
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impartiality, or again—and especially—they are unauthoritative; 
not to speak of the Americans who do not know the French people 
well enough to interpret them to their own countrymen, there are 
the French people who make the attempt and know nothing about 
tie American people to whom they must explain; they are the 
worst, because they are sure to say what creates misunderstandings 
worse than mere ignorance. Oh! the blessings and advice of 
French official lecturers and of intellectual French ladies! . . 
A new Dante ought to invent some special circle in the Inferno to 
torment them. The absurd notions which are now abroad about 
France have made it much more difficult to mect the requirements, 
and one who risks to-day the part of the interpreter must take them 
into account besides attempting—which in itself is not easy—to 
find the right way of saying the right thing. For these reasons the 
writer opened Mr. Cestre’s book with great concern. He knew the 
authority of the author, his magnificent rectitude and loftiness of 
mind, and his acquaintance with America (ever since he studied 
at Harvard and until his recent trips to America as Professor 
“‘Chargé du Cours de Littérature et de Civilisation Américaines a 
la Sorbonne”’); but, with the whole matter so spoiled by unfor- 
tunate predecessors, was it possible for any man to succeed? 

In the first pages already all fear was dispelled. The book is 
a really remarkable achievement. It ought to be read by every 
teacher of French—to teach him; to teach him, not so much what 
sometimes he already knows, but first to know what is relevant, 
and then how to say it so that his own pupils will understand; 
teach him how to avoid all jingoism or flight of oratory, at the 
same time looking at facts quietly with the firm determination not 
to pronounce any judgment before thoroughly understanding. 
The choice of the Trustees of Wesleyan University when they 
appointed Mr. Cestre as “lecturer on the Bennett Foundation” 
was most happy. Let us add that the English is beautiful (Mr. 
Cestre has not usurped his reputation on that score) and his 
information is very impressive; there are very few slips in his 
scholarship, if any. 

The purpose of the author as indicated by the title is syste- 
matically carried through; he explains “‘The Ideals of France”’ from 
age to age, consistently progressive, but always undergoing the 
modifications necessitated by new conditions. First we have the 
age of Chivalry and establishment of Christianity,—one of the best 
chapters. Mr. Cestre shows how “there took shape in the Middle 
Ages a luminous figure of France not so powerful as impressive, 
not so towering as winning, persuasive, and ennobling—a model 
and an inspiration” (67). The episodes to illustrate (e.g., the story 
of Saint Germain ]’Auxerrois, that of the founder of the Abbaye de 
Saint Michel)fare’carefully and,well selected. We hear briefly of 
the first invasions of the Huns and the victory on the Catalonian 
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fields, of Charles Martel driving back the Mohammedans at 
Poitiers, of Charlemagne carrying out the fine saying Gesta Dei 
per Francos. We hear the wonderful story of the construction of 
the French cathedrals with their interesting carvings and glass 
windows making of them the “Books of Stone”’ for the people; and 
the Middle Ages end with the poem of Jeanne d’Arc. But what is 
not the least worthy of praise in all this is how Mr. Cestre knows 
how to remind us en passant of many things which are important 
but which have been in the last ten years so often repeated that 
they have become tedious. From beginning to end, his excellent 
literary tact never errs. Then the Renaissance, “the sixteenth 
century, which had broken down the barriers that thwarted the 
free expansion of the human mind”’; and the seventeenth century 
in which “Descartes undertook the noble task of providing man- 
kind with the method best fitted to lead the intellect, in search 
for truth, to the desired goal” (151-152). The eighteenth century 
witnesses the struggle between the thoughts of progressive minds 
and the blind egoism of the leader of the nation; and Mr. Cestre 
does not try to hide that all was not well: ‘“‘How different the 
history of France might have been if, instead of attempting to 
choke the stream of progress, the crown, the judiciary, the Uni- 
versity, the clergy had understood what power of renovation 
floated in its waves, and had managed to capture it, and, through 
it, rejuvenate the senescent monarchy!” (171). Still “Progress, 
reasoned out, striven for, consciously and methodically furthered 
by constant intervention of man’s thought and will, progress in 
doctrines, progress in facts, was the creed of the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century. It sustained the energies of those men who 
had to contend with such crushing difficulties. It gave them 
courage to affirm the universal truth of their doctrine, meant for 
all times and countries:”’ (182). 

Very pertinently Mr. Cestre seizes the opportunity of reminding 
us of the part of Montesquieu in framing the political ideas of the 
American statesmen of 1776. ‘‘I do not need to insist on the theory 
of the three powers which America has made hers, and which, in the 
hands of your people, gifted with the genius of government, has 
grown to possibilities never thought of by its originator.”’ (193; 
read the following pages). The part played by Voltaire in bringing 
about the spirit of religious toleration which has obtained so 
wonderfully in the United States is happily emphasized too; 
“‘He who most courageously and relentlessly defends toleration at 
the cost of imperiling his safety and liberty was Voltaire.”’ (198). 

Mr. Cestre’s treatment of the French Revolution is one in 
which his fearless honesty comes out well. Thus he begins ‘‘We 
have seen the French philosophers of the eighteenth century 
become the propagandists of the doctrine of progress in the world 
by the universality of their principles and the effectiveness of their 
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appeal.” ... And: “Whereas the English commentators on 
representative government laid down empirical rules applying 
to England alone (however valuable), the French philosophers 
poured into their work a passionate heat which accorded with the 
vastness of their design and the hopes they cherished for the 
universality of the human species. Their blood pulsed and their 
brain beat at the glory of the vision in the enthusiasm of pro- 
phetic rapture.”’ (214, 215,216) And then he goes on to say:“The 
chief characteristic of the French Revolution, in contradistinction 
to the English and the American Revolutions, is that it assumed a 
social no less than a political aspect. This is why it incurred the 
scathing denunciation of Burke, the great Whig, who shuddered 
and paled when he discovered that not only the crown was humi- 
liated but that the aristocracy was ousted from place and privilege, 
the church dispossessed of its prebends and power, and its pro- 
perty rudely transferred from the great lords and clerical benefi- 
ciaries to the tillers of the soil even before the phase of systematic 
violence had set in, in answer to the provocation of the European 
despots bent upon drowning the Revolution in blood.” (218, 
219) And it took even more courage for a Frenchman to tell an 
American audience the following words: “‘Burke in England, and 
in America Washington and Hamilton took alarm at the subversive 
and (to them) truly appalling new principle formulated by the 
French, claiming the support of reason and universal truth and 
calling upon all the world to share in their faith: the principle of 
equality.” (219.) But Mr. Cestre had been so fair in other 
places in his criticism of France, that nobody could take offense 
here; indeed one can but admire him for his frankness. 

Would it be asking too much of the reader to beg leave to add 
here two passages which show how fortunate Mr. Cestre was in 
picking relevant facts? He wants to show how in the passion of the 
revolutionary period the French kept in mind the great goal of 
Democracy and how they were prepared for the supreme sacrifices. 
“‘Condorcet, hunted up by the police agents of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal for the crime of ‘moderatism,’ wrote his Sketch of the 
Progress of the Human Mind in the six months he lived hidden in a 
garret, Rue Servandoni, before being found out and reduced to 
taking poison in order to avoid the guillotine. This last work of 
his, scribbled off in the shadow of the scaffold, breathes the purest 
and most ardent faith in the future and the emancipation of 
mankind. He excused beforehand the blind rage of his judges: 
‘In all emancipated countries the influence of the populace is no 
doubt to be feared; but give to all equal rights and there will no 
longer be a populace.’” . . . “The Girondist Buzot, from the 
cave where he had run for shelter in his native province, wrote, 
the day before he was discovered: ‘Man is naturally good. It is at 
the moment when I am suffering most for men that I want to pro- 
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claim this great truth. It is society that distorts and degrades 
human nature.” (216, 217). 

Again it was well that Mr. Cestre should stop to tell an Ameri- 
can audience which, in former years, had heard so much of Karl 
Marx, Liebknecht and other continental theorists on social 
affairs, what men like Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Leroux did and 
wrote. The writer was amazed at much that was contained in 
these illuminating pages and which are so little known in America 
and, who knows, perhaps in France (read pages 244 and ff., and 
263 and ff.). It will suffice to say here that French promoters of 
social progress always insisted on social solidarity rather than on 
antagonism of classes. This is the conclusion of Mr. Cestre to 
these remarkable pages: ‘Should the reform [social renovation] 
in France or in America be delayed till more favorable times, 
when it comes, it bids fair to be accomplished without any violent 
outbreak or any reactionary movement thrusting itself across its 
path. It is likely to be effected by gradual changes, with good-will 
and intelligent comprehension of the benefits of co-operation on 
either side. France and America as the countries where democracy 
and equality are in full swing, and where the moral and social 
necessity of the interplay of all forces and the inter-aid of all 
classes are most fully recognized, are ripe for the practice of 
solidarity within the pale of organic individualism. Absolute 
authority, limitless, uncontrolled, and greedy desire for ever-grow- 
ing dividends will fade away as anomalies of the past. As a repre- 
sentative in the French Chamber recently said, ‘The time of the 
employer by divine right is past.’ The spirit of ‘mutualism,’ 
according to Proudhon’s phrase, the spirit of ‘service,’ as runs the 
American slogan, are sure to prevail; both are direct applications of 
the principle of solidarity. . . . It will be the end of an age and 
the opening of a new era fraught with momentous consequences, 
richer, we are entitled to hope, in social justice and in happiness for 
all.” (270, 271.) 

No space is left to speak of “France and the Ideal of Peace.” 
but the Project for perpetual peace, of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, 
taken up by Rousseau, and much discussed since the war, is not 
as completely unknown as some of the topics we have just men- 
tioned. We pass rapidly therefore, although with much regret, for 
Mr. Cestre has much to tell which is of interest on the part played 
by France in the realization of the dream for future peace, and 
which it is well to remember just now when such absurd notions 
are circulated about an imperialistic France.! 


1 Moreover there is the little book published by Professor Patterson L’ Etat 
de Guerre and Projet de Paix Perpétuelle, of Jean Jacques Rousseau (Putnam, 
N. Y. 1920) with the excellent introduction by Mr. Putnam and the notes by 
Prof. Patterson, which has contributed to remind people in this country of some 
at least of these facts. 
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What we would rather like to suggest before closing, is that 
everybody who wants to understand the attitude of the French 
people (not the French diplomats) on the question of reparations 
read the first lecture of Mr. Cestre with particular care. Here are 
just a few words from the concluding pages: “France cherishes 
peace. She is sick of war. . . . Those who have visited France 
since the war have seen her at work to reclaim her soil plowed up 
by the shells and poisoned by gas, to rebuild her factories wan- 
tonly pulled to the ground or burned to ashes, to repair her 
cathedrals, her townhalls and private homes, and place the country 
again in a position to produce the means of life, to reopen the ways 
of trade, and to cultivate the humane arts she prizes above all 
things. They have not heard one word of hate [To this especially 
the writer can testify]. What complaints may have reached their 
ears are about the cruel necessity where France finds herself to 
advance eighty billions for reparations of lost property, care and 
upkeep of the maimed, pensions to widows and orphans... . 
France asks only for the legitimate means of giving scope to her 
national temper, which inclines her to home-life, attachment to 
the soil, pious respect for her traditions . . . and for a gentler 
intercourse between nations. . . .” 

ALBERT SCHINZ 

Smith College 





DON QUIJOTE, edited with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, 
by DANIEL DA Cruz AND J. W. KuHNE, Miami University. 
xv+146+93 pages. Thirteen Gustave Doré illustrations. 
Allyn & Bacon, 1922. 

For fourteen years Professor Ford’s admirable textbook of 
selections from the “Quijote” has been alone and uncontested in 
its field. Now comes this edition, very different in its scope and 
treatment, to afford a choice to teachers desiring to read the 
masterpiece with classes. 

The present editors have prepared their book with beginners in 
view. For this reason they have modernized the spelling and have 
reduced the scholarly notes to a minimum. Whereas the Ford 
edition has fifty-two pages of notes to eighty-eight of text, the 
present edition has twenty-seven pages of notes to one hundred and 
forty-six of text; and the notes contain, for the most part, only 
solutions of translation difficulties. 

Personally I regret the omission of the literary notes that dis- 
tinguish the Ford edition. It is often assumed that students care 
nothing for notes that do not explain translation, perhaps rightly 
so assumed. But should we encourage them in it? If we are ever 
to raise our standards of education to the level of those of Europe 
should we not rather assume that students ought to be interested 
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in literary notes? Beside the Ford edition, opening up many a 
by-path into XVIth century Spanish literature, this one seems 
barren. 

It is always a question, in editing a lengthy book for class use, 
which of two methods to adopt: to give a small portion of the text 
without abridgment, or to give a large portion of the work much 
abridged throughout. The latter method is that of editors of 
Hugo’s novels, the former that of Professor Ford in his “Don 
Quijote.”” The Spanish classic, being a series of episodes, lends 
itself to either treatment. 

The present editors have elected to give the whole of Part I 
of the original, much abbreviated throughout. The chief risk of 
this handling is that it is likely to mar the style and give a wrong 
idea of the author’s method, and this is precisely what happens in 
the jerky, staccato Chapter one of the present edition. Later, 
when the story becomes more purely a narrative, the abridgment 
is not so marked; but those familiar with the original will miss 
some of the digressions that contribute so much to its interest. The 
present edition will, on the other hand, acquaint students with all 
the episodes in the first half of the original. 

The desire to economize space is somewhat too evident in the 
notes concerning places. ‘‘Segovia, capital of the province of the 
same name” seems very indefinite. By adding ‘50 miles northwest 
of Madrid” the student would have an idea where the “province 
of the same name”’ is located. The same criticism could be applied 
to the notes on Sigiienza, the Guadarrama mountains, Cordoba, 
and Malaga. The last city is described as a “‘large city in Southern 
Spain.”” Why not “‘sea port’’? 

Other comments on the notes follow: 

Page 3, 1. 6 con él se igualaban, ‘‘could equal him.” Since the 
verb is not poder in the conditional, “were as good as he”’ might be 
clearer to the student. 

P. 5,1. 3. “the harm that his delay was causing.” It is not 
“harm” but “‘lack.” 

P. 8, 1. 12. “Conditional is sometimes used for past descrip- 
tive.”’ This does not seem to be a case in point. 

P. 11,1. 11. “The reflexive form is generally used in Spanish 
instead of the passive when the active agent is not mentioned.” 
Also, in the personal construction, even when the agent is men- 
tioned. Cf. Ramsey, sect. 821. 

P. 18, 1. 30. y aun sahumados, ‘‘and something to boot.”’ An 
interesting interpretation, if correct, No authorities are given. 

P. 36, 1. 2. Should read ‘‘spurred”’ instead of ‘‘spured.”’ 

P. 54, 1. 29. Se... pechos, “took firm hold.” Is this a 
misprint? Should it go with the note previous, “‘with both hands?”’ 
Can echarse a pechos mean anything else than ‘‘pour down one’s 
throat’’? 
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P. 55, 1. 31. “in avenging you from” should be “in avenging 
you upon.” 

P. 57,1. 10. ‘‘Feria de Sevilla.”’ The editors take this to mean 
the Seville fair. Ford, following Ormsby, considers it a low quarter 
of Seville. The latter interpretation seems to go better with the 
context. 

P. 74, 1. 16. should be 1. 26. 

P. 119, 1. 22. “Drug” might be a better verb than ‘“‘dope.” 

P. 140, 1. 14. ‘‘so as to speak”’ should be ‘‘so to speak.” 

P. 144, 1. 28. ‘keep your mouth” should be “‘keep your mouth 
closed” or “remain silent.” 

On page 8, |. 32 of the text, abridgment robs the sentence of 
its verb. 

The vocabulary does not contain bacin. 

It is regrettable that the Ford edition is not once mentioned in 
the course of the book, notwithstanding the very evident aid the 
present editors derived from the vocabulary. 

CouRTNEY BRUERTON 

Tufts College 


FRENCH SHORT STORIES OF TO-DAY. Edited by Mar- 
GARET W. Watson. Scribner’s, 1922. 


In this little volume of short stories we have selections from 
Clemenceau, Anatole France, Camille Mayran, Henry Bordeaux, 
Colette Yver, Francois Coppée, Marcelle Tinayre, Léon Frapié, 
Anatole Le Braz and Roland Dorgelés. Eachselection is preceded 
by an explanatory note in English. On the whole these notes are 
well written, but in some cases it might have been desirable to 
make the bibliographies a little more up to date, as in the case of 
Anatole France, or more complete, as in the case of Clemenceau. 
The reader might be glad to know that Clemenceau is the author 
of a charming play, “Le Voile de bonheur.” 

The vocabulary is the weak part of the book. The editor states 
in her preface that the vocabulary includes words which are diffi- 
cult for the reader and that simplest words and those whose spelling 
and meaning are the same as in English have been intentionally 
omitted. There are footnotes which explain a number of idomatic 
expressions. Unfortunately many such expressions and an 
endless number of words are omitted from both the vocabulary 
and the notes. But the greatest omission of all is the failure to 
indicate the gender of nouns. Even if a book is intended for 
persons already possessing a certain knowledge of French, there is 
no excuse for such a system or rather lack of system. 

Picking out pages at random—it is impossible to give here a 
full list of omissions—the following typical cases may be pointed 
out. Words and phrases such as déception, p. 6; dégoulinant, 
p. 62; cuistot, p. 62; vous prendres par les boyaux, p. 67; argenterie, 
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p. 80; poires mtires, p. 81; un bock alas, p. 88; joueur de manille, 
p. 89; le port de téte aristocratique, p. 89; rongé par les soleils, 
p. 90; acharné, @ coup stir, p. 90; ruban rouge (decoration of the 
Legion of Honor), p. 93; donne le vertige, p. 109; la conversation 
roulait sur . . . , retentissait, p. 128; A d’autres, le trésor de Noél, 
p. 131; rébarbatif, chemineau, p. 148; tonte, p. 155; embaucher, 
p. 156; gourres, p. 158, etc., etc., are missing in the vocabulary or 
left unexplained in notes. For rire mutin, p. 38, we find mutin 
listed in the vocabulary as ‘obstinate person, mutineer.” Bleus 
is not defined in the vocabulary in the phrase jours bleus de l’été, 
p. 43, and to translate the phrase risquer un doigt de cour, p. 89, 
we find cour listed in the vocabulary as “court-yard.” 

Very often the reflexive verb is not listed in the vocabulary 
when it occurs in the text with a different meaning from the simple 
verb. 

Surely such unscientific handling of a vocabulary in this stage 
of book-making is not going to raise the standard of the teaching of 
modern languages in our schools. 

HELENE Harvitt 

Teachers College 

Columbia University 





